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ART NEWs 


EDITORS LETTERS 


Sir 

lor a number of vears, many of my 
close associates and myself have been 
interested in the work and cultural ac 
+ 


tivities of that world-famous scholar 


Professor Nicholas de Roe 


ind artist, 
rich 

Several years ago, there was present 
in’ New York City an exhibition of 
over one thousand paintings by this 
very same artist, whom we all heartily 
revere and praise. Surely, even in this 
so-called “dark age” of the arts and 
culture, the name of Roerich kindles a 
spark and a flame in the minds and 
hearts of all those who worship at the 
shrine of beauty. 

hese paintings, together with the 
inspirational message that they con 
veved, were to us a noble and exalted 
ideal;—directly responsible for the re 
construction of a singular and profound 
philosophy of life. 

l’oday, in these times of chaos, when 
the thoughts of humanity cry aloud for 
the good, the true, and the beautiful,— 
these paintings are nowhere to be found. 
Does this not move the heart to ques 
tioning and agitation? And we have 
searched and we have labored to re 
cover and once again endeavor to bring 
to humanity these inspiring messengers 
of Light. All this with little or no suc 
cess 

Uherefore, as a lover of the Beauti 
ful in life, in thought and in labor, I, 
together with the many sincere friends 
of Professor Roerich and his work, seek 


to enlist your aid in helping us to dis 
cover and unveil the mystery surround 
ing these lumimous creations 

Yours, etc., 


Glendale, L. | Henry J]. Serrz 


SIR 

I “discovered” your most interesting 
and attractive publication on the news 
stands in New York during a recent 
visit, and it is difficult to realize that it 
has been “published uninterruptedl 
since 1902” as it is stated in the adver 
tisement on the inside of the cover, fo 
I have been doing art work for many 
vears and I cannot understand how | 
could have overlooked it—especially as, 
judging from the June 1 number, it is 
exactly the type of art publication that 
I have been wishing for, for a long 
time. 

I admire particularly the balance vou 
iaintain between the old and the new, 
with, it seems to me, a slight predomi 
nance of the fine old classic tradition 
just as vou should do, because the lat 
ter is and must be the standard of ex 
cellence for vears to come. 

Of course I like the beautiful repro 
ductions and half-tones. I should think 
one in color in each issue would be 
generous 

Yours, etc. 
RoBeERT CurRTIs 
Lakeville, Conn artist ) 

I consider the numerous high grad 

idvertisements an asset to the sub 


scriber. 





In ART NEWS 25 Years Ago 


UGUST, 1916. London reports a 
+4 bequest by the late Henry James of 
his portrait by Sargent to the National 
Gallery. At Christie’s, Landseer’s cele 
brated Monarch of the Glen brought 
e. guineas, representing a decline 
in value of over one-third since the 
painting was last under the hammer in 
1892. In the opinion of Dr. Wilhelm 
von Bode, Director of the German 
Roval Museums, the war will only lead 
to the further transfer of Europe’s art 
treasures to America, since this coun 
try’s newly acquired taste in old mas 
ters coincides with Europe's financial 
depletion. 

l'rom Italy comes news of the sale 
of a fine and well known Bellini, The 
Madonna of the Strawberries, to Mr. 
Philip Lehman of New York. The 
death in Florence of Herbert Horne, 
art connoisseur and collector, gives to 
the public his splendid collection, in 
stalled in his palazzo on the Via dei 
Benci, which will shortly be opened 
as a museum for whose maintenance 
Mr. Horne has also provided. At Ra 
venna Austrian airplanes __ recently 
dropped bombs on the church of San 
Apollinare in Classe. Though damage 
was slight, considerable indignation was 
felt at the vandalism and was expressed 
by Commendatore Corrado Ricci, Na 
tional Director of Antiquities and Fine 
Arts, as follows: “One dared to call a 
barbarian the man who built this 
church, that Theodoric who, dominat 
ing our country, strove to respect the 


Roman traditions and to act in con 
formity with Roman W hat 
would he say now if he could see this 
barbaric deed?” 

In New York the Society for the 
Suppression of Vice has arrested the of 


ideals. 


ficials of Hearst’s Magazine for publish 
ing Adoph Brutt’s nude sculpture, The 
Night, which was recently exhibited at 
the National Academy. Harriet Mon 
roe, founder and Editor of Poetry mag 
azine, writes mm to protest the burning 
of two valuable seventeenth century 
Japanese scrolls by Government inspec 
tors on grounds of obscenity. When 
threatened by officials with having the 
entire contents of the packing case in 
which he had brought them from the 
Orient confiscated, Jerome S. Blum, 
owner of the paintings, was compelled 
to sign a paper authorizing their de 
struction. Mr. Blum had previously of 
fered to paint over offending parts, and 
then proposed to present the scrolls to 
the Field Museum where officials had 
already pronounced them to be master 
pieces. Both offers were refused. 

A piece of news which evaded the 
censor deals with the 600 French art 
ists who have been mobilized for the 
purpose of painting countryside objects 
such as trees, farms, churches, regi 
ments of men reposing, in natural size. 
This outdoor stage set is being success 
fully used at the front to mislead and 
deceive the enemy. “The slang military 
term which has been used to designate 
it is camoflage.” 
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BOOKSHELF 


CLARIFIED CRITIQUE 


hirry Paintincs By Watt KuHun 
With comments by Paul Bird. New 
York, Studio Publications, Inc. Price 
S1.c 


| ERE is a new and functional ap 
proach to American art, specifically 
to the 
ountry 
ot its SEA 


day's way of thought 


contemporary punting of oul 
seeks to be not 
ne but also of its day and that 


which merely 
in terms of both 


ind stvle and subject. ‘Therefore the 
method in this case mav well prove to 
be the first truly popular definition of 
that most elusive of abstract ideas—the 
stuff of which pictures are made. Mr 
takes fifty 


Kuhn and approaches them informally, 


Bird simply paintings by 


ilmost in the vernacular 


He speaks 


ind this is the rarity—frankly of purely 
pictorial content, only casually of aes 
thetics. Inter-relationships between pic 
tures as much as their individual state 
ments are seen, thanks to the union of 


text and immediately connected illus 


tration, with an unpretentious clarity 
quite new to art criticism 

All this would mean little, however, 
were not the pictures themselves fit ob 
ject-lessons thus to be expounded. Walt 
first rank of 


\merican painters for his clear, decisive 


Kuhn, who stands in the 


stvle and technique that virtually is in a 
class by itself for accomplishment, has 
through = the 
and candor of his painting of the last 


produced forthrightness 
fifteen vears, an art of the same nature 


If there is a contemporary American 
way of painting, Kuhn's is one of its 
indigenous and _ forceful 


most expres 


sions. His pictures and his means of 


achieving them are ideal material for 


the author’s formula. Its results, to 
gether with reproductions alone worth 
the modest price of the book, make it 


an essential volume A. ee. ¥: 


GOOD NEIGHBOR 


PorTINARI, His Lire snp Art 
duction by Rockwell Kent. 
The University of Chicago Press 


$7.5 


Intro 
Chicago, 
Price 


NINCE. Brazil’s Candido  Portinari 
S made his New York debut with mu 
rals in his country’s pavilion at the 
World’s Fair, exhibitions all over the 
country have made familiar his forceful 
imagery. In the Brazilian section of the 
American 


Museum’s Latin 


show in 1939 there were no Portinaris; 


Riverside 


in 1940 he was the only painter repre 
senting that republic. However, though 
the oeuvre of this native of Sao Paulo, at 
thirty-seven South America’s Number 1 
artistic export, is now well known, its 
background is unexplained, and _ the 
present volume leaves it unexplored. 
Ihe facts of his life given here add 
little to what has already been outlined 
in the Museum of Modern Art’s pub 
lication of the one 
corded him. And if the biographical 
sketch contributes nothing, the aesthetic 
appreciation by Rockwell Kent is a dis 


man show it ac 


appointing rhapsodizing on the Good 


ART 


NEWS 


Neighbor 


Portinari’s love of mankind in particu 


Policy in general and on 
lar. It could have been hoped, then, that 
the volume’s one hundred plates would 


have been its raison d’étre 


I'hese, how 
ever, undated, unindexed, and printed 
on dull paper, are poor in quality and 
many have already been published. The 
tew color plates, falsifying both tone 
ind value, are equally unsatisfactory 

\ serious critical study of Portinari, 
discussing styles, periods, and influences, 
might be a valuable contribution to ou 
understanding of Latin American art 
But the present publication is merely 
‘“*hemis-ver 


imother manifestation of 


tigo, useless, and harmless excepting 
insofar as it represents a waste both of 


time and of money D. B 


FOR BETTER BEASTS 
\nIMAL Drawinc. By John Skeaping, 
with a Preface by Dr. Julian S. Huxley 


Hlow ‘To Do It Series No. 1 New 
York, Studio Publications, Inc. Price 
$3.5 

into the plausible 


Bp rdogar> 
A format of this 
series for the understanding of artistic 
problems, the well known British artist 
John Skeaping leads off in his latest 


“short cut’? method 


book for animaliers with the basic prin 
ciples regarding the necessary approach 
“To see, to think 
ibout what is seen—to draw the result 
of thought.” 

\bly illustrated throughout the text 
by diagrams such as his analysis of the 


to learning to draw 


contours and related actions of the 
the book the student 
through chapters on “Animals Anatomi 
cally and Otherwise Considered,” 
“Rhythm,” “Examples of Tlusion,”’ 
“Texture,” and “Use of Color.” A final 
chapter, “Attitude of Mind,” gives a 
summation of man’s changing relation 
toward animals both in real life and in 


horse, carries 


art. All this is clear enough and it is 
unfortunate that 
edly intended to help the student to an 


only a volume avow 
understanding of the many problems 
involved in the drawing of animals 
should in itself so brilliantly illustrate 
the conjuror’s tricks and surface illu 
sions the author begs his readers most 
earnestly to avoid. 6. AS, 


THE 


AARON SopHER. By 


SEAMY SIDE 


v Forbes Watson. 
Baltimore, Theodore Ember. Price $2. 


— IER is a social satirist who needs 
\7 no canvas, just pen and ink. He fol 
lows people where such things as table 
manners (more often the lack of them) 
become obvious and—teally do not 
In the cafeterias, at the soda 
fountains, at the cheap restaurants he 
discovers fine pickings. They make the 
book more even than Forbes Watson’s 


matter. 


appreciative introduction. Sopher does 
not ring the bell every time, but even 
when he doesn’t make a bull’s-eye, his 
sketches are well wo.th looking at as 
drawings. J. W. L. 
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VERNISSAGE 


| tee and wise was the action of the Metropolitan Museum's 


Board of ‘Trustees in electing, on July 7, William Church Osborn 


as President of the Museum to succeed the late George Blumenthal. 


In the light of both present-day conditions and eminent fitness for the 
task, no better man could possibly have been chosen. Apart from the 
fact that Mr. Osborn has been a ‘Trustee since 1904 and Vice-President 
since 1932, in the latter capacity particularly close to Mr. Blumenthal 
and hence having participated in formulating the recent enlightened 
policies of the Museum, he is also a distinguished citizen, member of 
the bar, and amateur of the arts. 

Gone is the day when museum boards could constitute themselves 
artistic arbiters instead of stewards of the artistic legacy of the public, 
and the new era dawning ought properly be led by the Metropolitan 
as the dean of American museums. Mr. Osborn has shown and declared 
himself in sympathy, as heartily as was George Blumenthal, with the 
1eforms in museum philosophy and practice that are the program of 
the Museum’s Director, and that have already begun. 


Y THE will of George Blumenthal, the Metropolitan has again 

profited handsomely—one could say that the late President has 
done at least again as much at his death for the institution to which 
he was so devoted as he did for it in his lifetime. Large monetary be- 
quests, including the house and land which he inhabited at Seventieth 
Street and Park Avenue, will, first of all, go a long way to repairing the 
Museum’s deficit of which he, as President, so often reminded the 
public in his annual reports. Beyond this characteristically thoughtful 
generosity, he left to the Metropolitan his great works of art—that 
made his house a memorable aesthetic experience—excepting certain 
eighteenth century objects that go to Mrs. Blumenthal. 

Virtually every piece vital to the Metropolitan, whether painting, 
sculpture or object of decorative art, becomes its property, and the 
present plan ealls for a memorial exhibition of the whole at the Mn- 
scum next January. ‘That will offer the public the first opportunity to 
see an almost incredible group of treasures ranging from Romanesque 
through Gothic to Renaissance and Baroque, and it will surely offer a 
memorable occasion. ‘To those who knew as they were in the house 
the great paintings of Justus van Ghent and Giovanni di Paolo and 
El Greco, the Gothic stones and Limoges enamels and sculptures by 
Rossellino and Francavilla—to mention but the first thoughts of mas- 
terpieces out of the great wealth—it will be an occasion to recall again 
the extraordinary personality of the man who brought these things 
together with such taste and modesty—and who has, with typical con- 
sideration, left them free of conditions to the people of his community. 


EARING again what controversy has made into a Medusa head 
out of the fair countenance of artistic benefaction, Art Week that 
was has now achieved a state of semi-immortality in the shape of a “Na- 


tional Report” that made its appearance, on this and apparently other 






































editorial desks, four weeks ago. Bearing the curious imprints of “Repro- 
duced {sic| by The District of Columbia Works Projects Administra- 
tion,” it gives no hint of any official sanction yet evidences the typo- 
graphical mannerisms of the WPA in its most Moscowesque phase. 

For all that, plus an introduction by Florence Kerr, Chairman of 
the Committee of Federal Agencies for Art Week, it was promptly 
disowned by the man who was appointed by President Roosevelt as 
Chairman of the National Council for Art Week, Francis Henry ‘Tay 
lor, in a letter to The New York Times of July 6 in which he says: 

. the report is one in which I . . . had no part. In fact, despite 
repeated requests during the winter to the WPA headquarters for 
factual information and statistics upon the Art Week activity through- 
out the country which never reached me, I was not given an opportu- 
nity of seeing the report prior to its publication.” 

There, alongside the really fine showing proven by the National Re- 
port, lies a good three-quarters of the reasons why Art Week, despite 
good intentions and enthusiasm, was not efficient in its accomplish- 
ment—or, one might say, the reason why it was 75°% inefficient. 

‘This is not meant to cast any reflection on the sincere and inde- 
fatigable efforts of those who helped sell some 15,000 works of art 
throughout the country for a total of more than $100,000, nor does it 
indicate any lack of sympathy with their motives—last of all from this 
quarter, for we devoted an entire number of this magazine especially 
to the event, and both then as well as posthumously voiced our belief 
in its causes. I want to say only that I believe more than half of the 
cffect of Art Week was lost because it was badly and hastily prepared, 
confusingly administered by a combination of government and volun- 
teer workers, and because it committed the error of which the New 
Deal is most often, though by no means ever justly, accused—it com- 
peted rather than collaborated with existing business. Though the lat- 
ter fact does not condone the consequent sabotage some dealers in 
New York practiced—some much more subtle than outspoken antag- 
onism—it was a consequence that might have been avoided. Interest- 
ingly enough, the reverse of the medal, showing what men of good 
will can accomplish, is present this month in the unusual New York 
dealers’ show of American art (reviewed on pages 8-10 of this issue). 

Toward a similar end, the New York City Council for Art Week 
has already made some excellent recommendations for the future, 
which Mr. Taylor promises to amplify on a national scale shortly. ‘They 
are too long to be reprinted here, but we are in substantial agreement 
with them, especially with their advocacy of controlled, low prices. I 
would like to add a recommendation for a little less sandbagging and a 
little more subtlety in attracting the public’s attention, and for a care- 
ful assignment of proper roles to all helpers, chiefly so that artists are 
entrusted with artistic and not business details. 

Whether this results in Art Week or some other manifestation 1s 
immaterial. The essential thing is that what Art Week set out to ac- 
complish gets done one way or another. En route it does no good at all 
for a single government agency to get out a self-flattering report smack- 
ing more of totalitarian propaganda than democratic fact. A. M. F. 





THE ART NEWS OF AMERICA 


Death of Fred J. Fisher, 
Detroit Collector 
\\ /ITH the death of Fred J. 


Etchings Celebrate a Big 
Business Appointment 


Fisher N July 14 two copper plates en 


Author of such works as Furniture of 
the Pilgrim Century, 1921, and the 
three volume Furniture Treasury, 1929- 


establishing a relationship between the 
graphic arts and the world of industry 
which recalls Diirer’s commissions fot 
Prince Fugger, member of the great 
\ugsburg banking family. 


33, he was a collector and dealer who 
counted such connoisseurs as J. P. Mor- 
gan among his clients. 





on July 14 Detroit loses an emi 
nent business figure who had much to 
do with the city’s reputation for art 
collections, both public and_ private. 
Mr. Fisher, Chairman of Fisher & Com 
pany and formerly a top official with 
General Motors, collected extensively 
over the past thirteen years, acquiring 
such masterpieces as Boucher’s Le Bou- 
ton de Rose, Romney’s Anne, Lad\ 
Townshend, and important Bartolomeo 
Veneto and Pollaiuolo portraits. 





graved by the celebrated etcher 
William Arthur Heintzelman were laid 
in the cornerstone of the IBM Build 
ing at Endicott, New York. Besides 
being the dedication of the new struc 
ture, the occasion celebrated the pro 
motion of Major Frederick W. Nichol, 
who in 1914 was Mr. Thomas J. Wat 
son's private secretary, to the second 
executive position in the organization. 
This record of achievement is shown 
in the two Heintzelman prints, thus 


Dr. Nutting, Authority 
on Americana, Dies 

R. WALLACE NUTTING, anti 

quarian, illustrator, author, and re 
tired clergyman, died in Framingham, 
Massachusetts, on July 19 at seventy- 
nine. Native of Marlboro, Massachu 
setts, and graduate of Harvard and the 
Union Theological Seminary, he was a 
foremost expert on American antiques 
and a student of the Colonial period. 


A New Velasquez for San 
Diego's Museum 

N June 6, which happened to be 

the birthday of Velasquez, the 
Fine Arts Society of San Diego pur- 
chased and presented to the Fine Arts 
Gallery an important portrait by this 
artist. Only recently arrived from 
France and exhibited at the great 

(Continued on page 25) 
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PROTEGES of A.C.A. are strong on individuality: “Lily and the Sparrows”’ SINCE Midtown discovered Zoltan Sepeshy, then as now teaching art at Cran 
(above) is by Philip Evergood, whose whimsical satires were slow to catch on brook, he has sold work to six museums and won a $750 IBM prize; (abov e) “The 
Cikovsky, who painted “Portrait of My Wife” (below) came to Associated Ameri Pod Gatherer.” Grand Central is specializing on portraits. “Minette” (below) by 
can last year, has sold well. They will soon back him on a big Washington project one of their younger men, Swasey, combines style with the required likeness 
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BY ROSAMUND FROST 


NE more picture exhibition at the Fine Arts Galleries is not in 
() itself news. But when West 57th Street becomes the hatchet 
burying ground of the New York art dealers something well out of the 
ordinary is afoot. Members of this profession, who come in for more 
than an average share of criticism and none of the credit for their 
labors, are inclined to be on the crusty side and a good deal of intra 
mural back-biting is the order of the day. But the dealers themselves 
were surprised to see what perfect harmony reigned even during the 
ticklish business of hanging the fine show they are jointly offering until 
the latter part of the month. Reviewed at the close of this article, the 


SCHNAKENBERG, with Kraushaar since 1924, has 
been placed in museums, given eight one man shows. 
Celebrated though unsold is “Cat and Kittens,” 1930. 








ART news 


AUGUST 1-31, 194] 


American Art in a Major Show 
Based on 57th Street’s New 
Good Neighbor Policy 


relating to his own rather inconfident taste. More lately it can be put 
down to writers who have dramatically espoused the cause of one pro- 
fession at the expense. of another. Thomas Craven in The Double- 
Dealers in Art, Scribner's, 1938, wrote about the “ghoulish trade” be- 
fore whose “traditional irregularities” the artist falls hapless victim. He 
also believed that there are “exorbitant returns on pictures.” The pub- 
lic, too, likes to visualize the dealer as stealthy, wealthy, and too wise 
tor anybody’s good. Let us now examine the situation. 

Mr. Craven’s chief reproach—that the dealer buys up cheaply an 
enormous stock which he then releases in high-priced driblets—applied 
KUNIYOSHI, who has been with Down- 


town so long he is consulted on policy mat- 
ters, did “Upside Down Table and Mask.” 


BECAUSE he works in the romantic nineteenth century spirit, 
the Babcock Galleries, who once handled Ryder, took on talented 
Jean Liberté. Above, his ““Yaddo Music Tower in Moonlight.” 





event can be recommended as much for quality as for the fact that it 
gives us our first consecutive idea of what the dealers are driving at. 

Several considerations lead up to this entente cordiale, the principal 
one being a war shortage of French pictures. All but two of the firms 
who handle American art exclusively—several with memories long 
enough to recall successive eras in competition with the Barbizons, the 
Impressionists, and the School of Paris—realized that here was the 
awaited moment when American painters could mount an empty stage 
and take a deserved bow. So the dealers got together and, with eleven 
of them lined up in a first All-American team, it seems appropriate to 
now give them their due. 

In the late France that we knew the art dealer was a figure as indis 
pensable as the book editor or the theatrical impresario. In our prac 
tical, merchandising United States he is suspect: the fellow who fleeces 
the artists and bemuses the public, in fact the man who stepped into 
the shoes the last horse-trader left vacant. Time was when this might 
have been laid to the American’s unwillingness to delegate matters 


perhaps to certain Parisian confreres. As is well known, the American 
system is to undertake to handle a man, give him a successive series of 
one man shows, and take one-third of all sales resulting therefrom. 
Now handling a man is no bagatelle. Mrs. Halpert of the Downtown 
Gallery figures that, what with overhead, advertising, sending pictures 
on approval or on circuit shows, and a dozen other details, it costs her 
$2,000 a year to handle an artist. Other dealers find this a conservative 
figure. Her estimate that it takes three years to sell him to the public 
is also felt to be optimistic. Now when we say “sell” we really mean 
educate. Few trained museum buyers dare invest in an unknown before 
forming some idea of his work as a whole. ‘The layman is even more 
cautious and in consequence zero sales is the accepted outcome of the 
first one man show. With rare exceptions, this applies to every one of 
Milch carried Childe Hassam for at least 
three years, Bellows for longer; Macbeth underwrote Brackman for 
about ten. Brackman prices may be up in four figures now but it is 
hard to see how the gallery made that proverbial fortune out of him. 


our present-day “names.” 
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SINCE 1927, when Armin Landeck came to Kennedy, he has grown to be a top 
graphic artist. 50°, is average commission on prints like “Housetops, 14th St.” 


It becomes the dealer's job to put forward over and over again in the 
face of discouragement, the work of the man he believes in, at a cor 
responding financial risk. When Babcock held an Inness sale in 1866 
many of the pictures went for under $100 and Peace and Plenty, now 
of the Metropolitan, didn’t sell at all. Anyone who saw the Whitney's 
recent ““This Is Our City” show will remember the two magnificent 
john Sloans, McSorley’s Bar and Rooftops, Greenwich Village, both 
surely as fine examples of modern Americana as we have. Both were 
painted in the early 1900s. Season after season the Kraushaar Gallery 
plugged them, yet they needed from ten to fifteen years apiece to sell. 

Though some accept less, 33 1/3°, 1s the usual dealer's commission. 


Why the public regards this as the ogre’s share is something of a mys 





CORBINO’S success dates from the past five vears. Macbeth carried him for a 
decade before that because he believed in vigor and individuality. Above, “Picnic.” 


tery, since the accepted standard for successful merchandising is based 
on 50°%% or over and even R. H. Macy,.trading in vast volumes, will not 
handle an article on which they cannot claim at least 40°. Out of this 
33 1/3°% the galleries figure that it costs somewhere between 22°% and 
27% to sell the picture. Associated American Artists, with a fancy in- 
stallation, declare that they would be happy if they could sight a net 
5% on sales. Grand Central, which is non-profit but strictly business- 
like and deals in large figures, charges 25%); but by the end of each 
year they find they must organize a pool sale with contributed jackpot 
and prize picture before they can balance their books. Again, the 
A.C.A. Gallery takes only 25°%, and further their Mr. Baron is unwill- 
ing to accept paid shows that he cannot endorse artistically. Result: 
Mr. Baron holds an outside job in his off hours and is proud of being 
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able to maintain his independence and continue to back the young 
and the undiscovered. When pinned down to it every dealer will con 
cede that the trade is not without its rewards and satisfactions. But 
thev assuredly do not take a financial form. 

It is frequently asserted that no artist loves a dealer. ‘here are so 
many answers to this that we must content ourselves with a few in 
stances. George Luks and John Kraushaar played baseball together, in 
case vou lay stress on that kind of thing. There is also William Mac 
beth and Arthur B. Davies who lunched daily from 1594 to 1906 in 
the studio the former procured for the painter over the old Macbeth 
Galleries. Milch was first the personal friend, secondly the dealer, for 
Bellows, Melchers, Henri, and a score of others. Rarely do galleries 
bind their artists by contract vet there are repeated instances of lovalty 
to one house. When Kunivyoshi, Karfiol, and Sheeler stick to the Down 
town Gallery, or Gropper and Evergood to the A.C.A. over a penod 
of many years, there is more than business involved. It was Mr. Baron, 
in fact, who first insisted that Gropper, then known exclusively as a 
graphic artist, concentrate on painting with what successful results we 
see in this show. Midtown Gallery artists—especiallvy the old custom 





SMALL DARK pictures of quality and distinction are Kleemann’s choice. “The 
Adventurers” is by Elhott Orr, one of this gallery's limited string of eight artists 


ers—come voluntarily to Mr. Gruskin for advice and criticism. When 
Kugene Higgins was sick of doing the big high-colored things which 
sold well he came to Kleemann who encouraged him to concentrate 
on the small, dark Daumier-like studies for which he has since come to 
be known—there are two fine samples in the show. All of which implies 
confidence and the personal relation. 

Probably every gallery has advanced money to an artist when sales 
were slack. Many a time thev have reduced their percentages. Associ 
ated American is willing to sit down and discuss budgets with a man in 


sore circumstances. And that doesn’t mean (Continued on page 27) 





SIDNEY LAUFMAN is a slow seller but Milch, who launched Hassam and 
Bellows, feels his time will come. “Farm in the Smokies’ shows splendid color. 
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SOUTH COUNTY ART ASSN., PEACE DALE, R. I. 


WALT KILLAM: “To the Sound.” 





MYSTIC ART ASSOCIATION, MYSTIC, CONN, 


KENNETH BATES: ‘Winter.’ 





WOODSTOCK ART GALLERY, WOODSTOCK, N. Y. 


HENRY MATTSON: “Marine.” 


@ PEACI PALS. 
Rhode Island, is a small 
settlement and one-time 
mill town in the deep 
country just back of Nar 
ragansett. In spite of the 
relaxing proximity of one 
of the best beach clubs in 
the East, residents decided 
some thirteen years ago 
that art was an essential to 
the summer program. The 
South County Art Associ 
ation was formed and a 
community center, the 
Neighborhood Guild, was 
commandeered for exhibi 
tions purposes. ‘The Asso 
ciation sponsors four or 
five shows a summer, with 
accent on young and in 
teresting personalities. 


@ MYSTIC, on the 
Connecticut shore, is now 
in its seventeenth season 
and proud of it. The Art 
\ssociation’s $so, air 
conditioned permanent 
building (reproduced 
above) opened on June 
25 with an impressive 
show, for local artists in 
clude many solid talents. 
The present one offers a 
portrait of his wife by 
Robert Brackman, Harvé 
Stein’s watercolors, work 
by Guy Peéne du Bois, 
Gladys Edgerly Bates. 
Mystic takes its painting 
seriously. Steps are even 
being taken toward the es 
tablishment of a year 
round organization. 


@ WOODSTOCK, 
N. Y., has so long de 
pended on its venerable 
reputation that of late 
fear was expressed that it 
might become a synonym 
for an art colony rather 
than an active center fot 
painting and sculpture. 
Talent enough there was, 
and it needed only the en 
ergetic Miss Anna B. Car 
olan to lease the Art Gal 
lery and put on two sum 
mer shows of authentic 
weight and importance. 
he current invited one 
combines old guard ele 
ments with later comers. 
From August 16 to Sep 
tember 7 a strictly-juried 
open show is planned. 


@e TALL TIMBERS, 
high up in the New 
Hampshire lake district, 
specializes in rural atmos 
phere. An art colony 
which also features a 
school, its site is a high 
perched, old fashioned 
New England farm house. 
Here a neighbor's daugh 
ter, or his live-stock, may 
well serve as a model, and 
barn dances are a regular 
feature. Members of the 
colony are holding an Au 
gust exhibition in which 
landscape, inevitably, pre 
dominates. Tall ‘Timbers 
artists include Katharine 
Merrill, Helen Stotesbury, 
Lois Bartlett Tracv. 


@ ROCKPORT, Mass., 
onetime fishing town, is 
branching out in the arts. 
Under the guidance of 
Anthony Thieme the Mas 
sachusetts resort has in 
augurated an up to date 
gallery (reproduced above) 
fitted with 
lighting. Paul Manship, 
Frederick Waugh, Janet 
Scudder, and Frank Ben 
son are among the sub 


fluorescent 


stantial names identifying 
painting and sculpture to 
be shown during August. 
\ British War Relief par 
tv is calculated to bring 
Rockport’s out - of - town 
summer visitors within 


range. 


e GLOUCESTER, 
Mass., for years a pictur 
esque haunt of painters, 
only awakened this sum 
mer to its responsibilities 
as an art colony. Under 
the leadership of Yovan 
Radenkovitch, the 
Gloucester Society of Art 
ists is now established in 
remodeled quarters which 
provide a Jury Room for 
those who prefer to be 
judged, and an indepen 
dent gallery. This is only 
the beginning of ambi 
tious plans that embrace 
art, architecture, and mu 
sic schools; an art mu 
seum; and a_ permanent 
business office to arrange 
traveling exhibitions and 
look out for artists and 
their markets. 


rALL TIMBERS, WINNESQUAM, N. H. 


HELEN STOTESBURY: “Trees,” watercolor. 





r'HIEME GALLERIES, ROCKPORT, MASS. 
JOHN WHORF: “Storm on the River,’ watercolor. 





GLOUCESTER SOCIETY OF ARTISTS, GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


rURNER COPPERMAN: “Sueno de Mallorca.” 


merican 
rtists 
dvertise the 
rmy & Defense...— 


lirst mobilization of U. S. artists for defense was undertaken by the 
Museum or Modern Art with a competition for two groups of posters, 
one for the ‘Treasury and one for the Army Air Corps. Five hundred 
artists responded and the cream are now shown at the Museum as 
an America-on-the-alert complement to its “Britain at War’ exhibit 
(reviewed opposite ). 

The prize-winners will be used by the Government, and ‘Treasury 
officials have announced that in addition some of the entries which did 
not receive awards may be purchased to meet an acute demand. 

Dynamic design, striking color, and ingenious symbolism mark the 
display. ‘Though nothing new, these types are a radical departure from 
the Gibsonish posters formerly featured for official U. S. propaganda. 
Clear statements of the issues are the crisp, brightly toned offerings 
by Vienna-born Joseph Binder which, in an anonymous judging by 
Museum officials, won the $500 first prize for the Army (above, nght) 
and the second for the ‘Treasury (below, left). Reversing this remark 
able procedure was John C. Atherton whose trick combinations of 
photography and effective lettering netted him top honors in the 
‘Treasury section and second prize for his Air Corps poster. 

Humor was manifested in some cases, and sure-fire sentimental ap- 
peal resorted to in others. Among the best designed of the thirty 
posters shown is Vincent Cavallaro’s ably suggestive yellow and silver 
parachute composition (above, left), winner of a merit award. 
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7 GOING to an exhibition of war art one needn't expect 
to find nothing artistic. The present carnage in Europe has 
produced in England, among the men who serve the army as 
official artists, higher art than the last war produced. Barriers 
not only of class and dignity have fallen, but also barriers of 
expression (the latter of which, of course, any art student can 
tell vou fell long before 1939). Now—so he who judges the 
“Britain At War” must con 
clude—the expression of the devastating is even more artistic 
than the expression of the unmomentous. Graham Sutherland 
shows vou a lift-shaft falling apart, Dobson the unspeakably 
glowing Bristol fire of November 194¢ 


Museum of Modern Art’s show 


, Paul Nash the ruin of 
German bombers on the coast, and Roy Piper the skeleton of 
Coventry Cathedral seething in red ashes and bright blue fumes. 
These painters, working mostly in gouache, though Piper works 
with both fore-and-aft ends of his oil brush, are the cream of 
England's abstract artists. As Monroe Wheeler points out in 
the catalogue, they have shifted from peace to war with no 
loss of sincerity or of idiom. 

The last war, memories of which the Museum has placed 
on view in painting, poster, and sculpture as a curtain-raiser 
to the more diversified results of this war, showed less originality 
in the way artists treated it. 
Muirhead Bone, 


One recognizes able works by 
Augustus John (whose Canadian 
Soldier is granite-like in four-square determination ), Paul Nash 
(whose abstract style was already forming in the rather inchoate 


Munnings, 


Void; to-day Nash would organize the compositional units more 
stringently ), and particularly Edward Wadsworth, whose Dazzle 
Ships has a fascinating appeal for Americans suckled on Sheeler 
and other brilliant patternists. 

The palm is not all to the abstractionists. It is heartening to 
see good old representation coming back beautiful a 
painting as Richard Eurich’s Dunkirk (see colorplate on 
page 17), the greatest compliment payable to which is to liken 
it to the work of Leonid. In mastery of small forms seen from 
the air above a flat expanding landscape, it is quite exceptional. 
Sir Muirhead Bone does much the same thing artistically in 
his Exeter and Ajax Parade but he was probably sitting in the 
top story of a neighboring building and not in a plane. ‘The 
other Muirhead Bone—Dawn, Signal Station, Dover (in chalk, 
wash, and pen)—is restful and monochromatic in the Van 
Goven tradition of grisaille and, except for some barely recog 
nizable destroyers, breathes more of Channel mist than of war. 
Raymond McGrath, depicting in watercolor the assemblage 
plant for Beaufort Bombers, treats it in light colors, though the 
forms, looking like huge patterned insects or weird Ku-Klux 
hoods, are abstractly emphatic. 


Strong color, clarion and well- (Continued on page 25) 





BY JAMES W. 


Mars & Ars 


2 Britannica 


England Expects 


E very Artist to 
Do His Duty 


LANE 
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RAYMOND McGRATH, 


of “‘Beaufort Bombers” 


kerque”’ 


WADSWORTH’S 
1915. Last war's camouflage, 
effective, made for fine abstractions (left) 
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MODERN ART 


EFFECTIVE posters like the 


above are compensating for the weakness of 
this section in early days of the war (above). 


a young Australian trained as an 
on the assembly 
is reproduced in color on page 17 
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THE TWAIN MEET IN COLORADO 


Converging U. S. Art of the East and West 


¥ 1594, only thirtv-odd vears after 


the town itself was founded, Den 
ver held its first painting show. ‘The 
current vear, which marks its Forty 
seventh Annual, also underlines the 
westerly course pursued by empire 
and the arts. Denver, sixty vears ago 
a frontier outpost, has entries from 


every section of the country at whose 


geographical heart it is located—all in 
all over 8 of which some 200 are 


now on view. Early this summer, too, 
a half of the nation was sending in to 
the Rocky Mountain State's other big 
art event, the Colorado Springs Fine 
Arts Center's “West of the Missis 
sippi’ show, which has been current 





COLORADO SPRINGS FINI ARTS 
CENTER 


AHAB,” wash drawing done by 
Boardman Robinson for a_ forth 
since June 25. Here again virtually 6075 “Moby Dick” edition 
every possible sector is represented by seventy-five oils, temperas, and 
watercolors. ‘Thus have local affairs grown to be matters of national im 
portance. 

Both shows start off close to home. Fletcher Martin, Chairman of the 
Denver jury, sent in to the Colorado Springs event his somber, well 
handled marine, Home From the Sea. Paul Parker, Director of the lat 
ter’s Fine Arts Center where the smaller show is on view, countered by 
submitting two free, capable works to Denver. Equally local are, among 
others, Vance Kirkland’s decorative Red Rocks pictures, also studies of 
their native Boulder, Colorado, by Eve Van Eck, Dorothy L. Eisen 
bach, and Muriel Sibell. All of the latter are showing in Denver. 





COLORADO SPRINGS FINE ARTS CENTER 


OUTSTANDING even among a notable showing trom California: Rico Lebrun’s 
“Slaughterhouse” is rich in color and pigment, pictorially interesting. 

The 1941 tendency at the Denver Annual is to stress Western land- 
scape. Denny Winter's Decline of the West, which was awarded the 
I;dward J. Yetter Memorial Prize of $100 for the best oil in this class, 
shows flood-ravaged wasteland. Laramie, Wyoming, inspired Paul Cam- 
panella’s stark mountain vista which elicited an honorable mention 
from the judges. ‘he same locale is the scene of Engine at Night by 
Vina Cames, an honorable mentionee among the printmakers. George 
Samerjan offers a handsome view of a spectacular subject, Donner Pass. 
New Mexico is celebrated by Kenneth M. Adams and Polia Pillin. 

At Colorado Springs we note the same tendency, with John Thomp- 
son’s clear, quiet landscape, Approach to Cheyenne Mountain, Frank 
Mechau’s dangerously raging Forest Fire, and Alexandre Hogue’s even 
more startling Mother Earth Laid Bare, which Easterners will remem- 
ber from national group shows. The utter solidity of nature appears to 
occupy Otis Dozier and George Vander Sluis, two more young locals. 

From here on both shows extend outward to cover the country at 


14 


large. At Colorado Springs vou will find John Steuart Curry’s powerful 
and imaginative John Brown, George Biddle’s Frankie Loper, Doris 
Rosenthal’s Mexican study in off-whites, Always a Woman, Arnold 
Blanch’s snow scene of boys sniping, Barse Miller's colloquial Beach 
Party, as well as ‘Vhomas Benton at his most well considered in Old 
\lan Reading. Further, Russell Cowles turns from drenched landscape 
to a luscious nude and Adolf Dehn gets in a passing jibe at dude ranch 
ers. In the composition picture group, Slaughter House by Rico Lebrun 
of California is unsurpassed in its handling of pigment, its rich color, 
and compositional interest. William Bunn, a native of Muscatine, 
lowa, following upon recent successes at Davenport, bids fair to be the 
official reporter of the vanishing Mississippi river traffic. His Packet 
City of St. Paul is being currently admired at Chappell House for a 
neat, simplified technique which recalls the American primitive. 
Never before in the history of the 
Denver Annuals has so much or such 
excellent sculpture been forthcoming, 
no less than thirty-nine casts or cary 
ings having been sent in. In this field 
the region is felt to have a definite 
future, for the natural resources of 
Colorado include a wide range of 
materials suitable to the most varied 
techniques. ‘l’his vear for the first time 
a sculpture prize was offered: $50 for 
the best work by a Colorado artist. 
Bestowed by Fletcher Martin on 
Marion Buchan for her sensitive Por 
trait Head, the choice met with wide 


CHAPPELL HOUSE, DENVER ARI spread approval. 
MUSEUM A 
WINNER of Denver's newest Sso 
sculpture award is this “Portrait 
Head” by Marion Buchan 
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nucleus of outside work, con 
tributed to the Denver show by invi 
tation, gives interest and variety to 
the same section. Artists include Paul 
Fiene, Chaim Gross, Jose de Creeft, and Concetta Scaravaglione. There 
is also the original bronze of Wheelock’s Lincoln on Horseback. 
Ceramics and small pieces make up another group which, though on 
the decorative side, is of interest to many. Notable here is the figure 
of a cat carved in onyx by Henry I. Hersman. ‘The watercolorists prove 
to be of the vigorous school, with honorable mentions going to James 
Couper Wright, Mine Okubo, and Olive Rush. Up till July 15 all vis 
itors to the show were entitled to vote on a favorite picture. Result of 
the balloting: Jean by Marion Olds won for her the $50 popular prize. 





CHAPPELL HOUSE, DENVER ART MUSEUM 
1ST HONORABLE MENTION in oils was won by Vincent Campanella whose 


“Laramie” is but one of many works dealing with wilder aspects of the West. 
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THE ART FOUNDATION COLORPRINTS 
Series O (Decorative Art) No. 1 





WORKSHOP OF THE BEROVIERI, CA. 1475 
VENETIAN ENAMELED GLASS GOBLET 
(on overleaf) 


Plates by courtesy of ‘Apollo’ and the Toledo Museum of Art 


Deriving their technique from the Saracenic glass-makers of the 
Levant, Angelo Beroviero and his sons made precious enameled glass 
objects in their shop at Murano, near Venice, where members of their 
family had practiced the glass blower’s craft as early as the second half 
of the fourteenth century. The body of this rich piece is lavishly deco- 
tated by the enamel process of which Angelo was long considered the 
inventor. It is more probable, however, that he learned the Eastern art 
of mixing metallic oxides for the production of colored enamels from 
his friend, the alchemist Paolo da Pergola. 


Following the general scheme found in other vessels of this type, the 
scene depicted on the body is probably the Triumph of Fame, a pop- 
ular theme which may have been inspired by a woodcut illustration of 
the Trionfi of Petrarch. Here we see Fame, in procession, seated in a 
fanciful vehicle remotely related to a Roman chariot. 


Similar to other chalices in European museums, the ‘Toledo goblet is 
well preserved save for the missing foot which has been replaced by 
velvet-covered wood. It was formerly in the Eumorfopoulos Collection 
and, after being sold with it in 1940, arrived in this country on a boat 
which was convoyed by the British Navy. 


Size of the original: 6 by 5 3/4 inches) 





TOLEDO MUSEUM OF ART 


VENETIAN ENAMELED GLASS GOBLET, ABOUT 





MUSEUM OF MODERN ART 


RICHARD EURICH: “THE WITHDRAWAL FROM DUNKERQUE,” 1940 





THE ART FOUNDATION COLORPRINTS 


Series F (English Painting) No. 2 


RICHARD EURICH (1903-_ ) 
THE WITHDRAWAL FROM DUNKERQUE 


(on overleaf ) 


Recording one of the most gripping episodes in the present war, this 
objective specimen of painted reportage shows troops ferried from the 
beaches to the drifter in the terrifying last days of May, 1940. A de- 
parting destroyer, motor trucks lined up to form a subsidiary pier, and 
a jetty from which many troops were rescued tell the now celebrated 


story. A native of Bradford, Eurich is an amateur yachtsman who has 
specialized in painting naval subjects. Unlike some British artists who 
have embodied emotional concepts in their interpretations of current 
events, this artist sets down the facts without comment: the drama is 
presented without horror, the evacuation takes place, and the fire rages 
under a placid blue sky. 


(Size of the original: 30 1/8 by 40 inches 





‘il chief contribution of the Yellow Emperor, third of the Five 
Rulers to whose age the Chinese trace their civilization, was the 
invention of metal casting by the creation of the legendary first three- 
legged cauldron. ‘That was forty-five hundred years ago. 

Bronze ceremonial vessels, distinguished by majestic shapes and 
hardy and suggestive decoration, continued until modern times to be 
sacred not only as implements of religious ritual but as symbolical 
mentors of imperial power. As important to the ancient Chinese as a 
combined crucifix and king’s crown would have been to the mediaeval 
Christian, the esteem in which they were held is attested by the high 
quality of workmanship which went into their fashioning. ‘Their his- 
tory from Shang times—the earliest period to which any known speci- 
mens can be dated—through a renascence in the ‘l’ang and Sung 
epochs, is traced at the Philadelphia Museum of Art in a remarkable 
exhibition of objects lent by Mrs. Chnistian R. Holmes. One of the 
finest private collections of its kind, now shown to the public for the 
first time in its entirety, it comprises nearly one hundred examples of 
Chinese bronze, silver, and gold. ‘To convey an impression of their 
aesthetic richness, some of the highlights, representing the principal 
types and the most fruitful periods, are reproduced in these pages. 

More of an historical personality than the Yellow Emperor was the 
Great Yii, savior of China from a deluge about 2200 B.C. Using metal 
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REAT BRONZES 
F CHINA 


First Full View 
of the Best U.S. 


Private Collection 


BOLD OUTLINES and decorations 
svmbolic of natural forces 
Shang (1766-1122 


characterize 
B.C.) — earliest era 
from which we have ceremonial bronzes. 
Crowned by a bird cover, this sacrificial 
vessel of the “chio” type is already so 
phisticated in design. 10 1/4 inches high 
with a black and dark green patina. 


PROTRUDING FLANGES give archi 
tectural emphasis to the Early Chou 
(1122-947 B.C.) which borrowed much 
from Shang. Typical is this sacred wine 
vessel or “yu” with its abstractions of 
clouds, thunder, and supernatural beasts 
carved in low and high relief, and its 
demon head modeled in full round at 
the base of the handle. Turned black and 
dark green, it is 10 1/2 inches high. 


LENT BY MRS. CHRISTIAN R. HOLMES TO THE PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM OF ART 





LENT BY MRS. CHRISTIAN R. HOLMES TO THE PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM OF ART 


MASSIVE ceremonial bronzes, encrusted with intertwined animal motifs, are pro high, it is brown in color. The relief (detail below), though more restrained than in 
duced during a renascence in Late Chou (770-256 B.C.) after a period of decline earlier periods, shows the forceful character, unsurpassed technical excellence, and 
he lid of this large “ting” or food vessel forms a separate basin. 13 1/2 inches sharp articulation of decoration on all early Chinese bronzes. 
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PICTORIAL subject matter replaces the 


early symbolic geometry, and mirrors are 
made instead of cauldrons during Han 
(206 B.C.-220 A.D.) when T doist fan 
tasies, then Buddhism, succeed ancient 
nature worship. Dainty, vet sweepingh 
linear is the narrative frieze pierced 

the gold decoration of this iron mirror 
(reproduction above enlarged about one 
quarter). Found in the grave of the con 
sort of Emperor Kuang Wu Ti (25-27 


A.D.). 


GOLD APPLIQUES of musicians and 
traditional beasts were yielded by the 
same Han excavation. Perhaps to be sewn 
on the Empress’ robes, these are about 
3 1/2 inches high. 
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from mine province we 
are told that he cast as 
many tripods, decorate cl 
with representations sym 
holical of each region. ‘The 
storv relates that these 
marvelous cauldrons — fot 
centuries emblems of 1m 
perial sovereignty not 
only could ward oft evil, 
but had the power to act 
as an index of the reign 
thev could increase or de 
crease in bulk according 
to the merits of the ruler! 

\ thousand vears later, 
when the Chou conquet 
ors overthrew the Shang 
(1122 B.C.) one of the 
first acts of the founder of 
the new line was the dis 
tribution of bronzes from 
the ancestral temple 
among princes of the vas 
sal states. ‘These ritual ac 
couterments carried power! 
with them. So much pow- 
er that when the Chou 
kings were in turn over 
thrown by the Chin (255 
B.C.) during whose brief 
and turbulent reign China 
first became an empire, 
bronzes were destroved 
along with books in an at 
tempt to wipe out ancient 
Chinese civilization. ‘This 
marked the end of the 
great age of ceremonial 
vessels, and though the es 
sential conservatism of the 
Chinese has led to fre 
quent imitations of pre 
Han types in later times, 
nothing new was contrib- 
uted to the basic ancient 
formulas. 

Corresponding roughly 
to the late Minoan and 
Homeric ages in the West, 
the products of the classi- 
cal period, the Shang and 
the Chou, age of Confu- 
cius and Lao-'T’se, are 
most highly prized by 
scholars and collectors. 
Though history and leg 
end are rich in anecdotes 
relating to their ceremo 
nial and political impor 
tance, little is known 
about their actual liturgi 
cal significance. Enriched 
today by patinas ranging 


in color from pale grey 
and cherry red to blue and 
malachite green—the for- 
tuitous result of chemical 
action produced by burial 
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LENT BY MRS CHRISTIAN R. HOLMES rO THE PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM OF ART 


EARLY AND LATE Chinese bronze masterpieces: the art which produced such simple vet 


majestic abstract decorated objects as the Shang bell or “chéng” below). 11 inches high, was 


applied 1800 vears later to the creation of naturalistic Buddhist sculpture like the graceful Sui gilt 


bronze shrine (above), inscribed 609 A.D., standing 9 inches high 
g 


in the ground—it was the 
natural color of the metal 
which was prized by then 
creators. 

Ixpert casting, probably 
by the “lost wax” method, 
was already a sophisticated 
art at the time when the 
first known Shang spect 
mens were produced. 
Their sturdy shapes, which 
suggest employment as 
sacrificial implements, can 
be classified im a series ot 
definite types taken overt 
from the Shang by the 
Chou peoples, who added 
some new forms. Some- 
times the assumed the 
outlines of animals, as m 
the case of the Shang chio 
on page 19 01 the Early 
Chou kuang reproduced 
on the cover. Sometimes 
thev are architectural, as 
the Early Chou vu, also 
on page 19. 

The motifs with which 
their surfaces are sO ex 
plosively encrusted were at 
first carved by hand into 
the original model from 
which the vessel was cast, 
but later were sometimes 
stamped from molds. 
They changed little from 
one century to another, 
and are the manifestations 
of a strong and fearsome 
nature worship: abstrac- 
tions of clouds and thun 
der and other natural 
forces. _Intertwined de 
mons. beasts, and dragons 
were the common idiom, 
and it has been suggested 
by the British scholar 
W. Perceval Yetts that 
the ever recurrent ogre 
mask. the t’ao-t’ieh which 
can be discerned on the 
bell on this page, 1s the 
Storm God, hence, to an 
agricultural people, a fer- 
tility symbol. 

A period of decline en- 
sued after the first Chou 
centuries until, with the 
Late Chou, a new style 
flourished. ‘The cauldron 
on page 20 reveals, despite 
the massiveness of its 
rounded outline, how an 
almost Rococo decora- 
tion takes the place of the 
earlier assertive spirals. At 
this time, too, a compli- 
cated inlay of gold and 
(Continued on page 25) 
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OLD FRENCH MASTERS 


H°’ ERING about the only impor 
tant New York summer exhibition 
of old masters, that at the Wildenstein 
Galleries, is a pleasantly nostalgic remi 
niscence of the typically qualitative 
rather than thematic shows the great 
Paris and London dealers used to a1 
range for the delectation of American 
visitors in those bygone Junes and Julys 
that are now part of a dream world. 
Painting and sculpture, forty-two items 
with but six exceptions of the French 
schools that are the speciality of the 
house), fill the handsome galleries with 
in eclectic air that bespeaks the private 
collector more than the dealer, and 
makes it all an essential stop in the 
metropolitan summer art scence 

\ fascmating group from the school 
of Fontainebleau, ranging from the first 
and most Italianate followers of Leon 
ardo da Vinci and Rosso Fiorentino in 
the mid-sixteenth century to the final 
flowering of the palace-workshop in the 
late 1600s under Flemish influence, is, 
like last November's larger Fontaine 
bleau exhibition at the same galleries, 
the best view obtainable in America of 
one of the vital formative phases of 
French art. Poussin, Louis LeNain, 
Philippe de Champaigne, Claude Lor 
rain, and Pierre Mignard represent the 
main current of the French Baroque, 
each with a noteworthy canvas, while 
the clou of five eighteenth centur 
works is, for me, the superb Chardin 
Dog and Duck, an early though monu 
mental work of the master here ex 
hibited for the first time in America 
Its wonderful naturalism and composi 
tional rhythms go so far ahead of its 
conventional souvenir de la chasse sub 
ject that it seems a prophecy of Cour 
bet rather than a reminiscence of Sny 
ders 

Important sculptures, including a 
fine portrait-bust by Benedetto da Mai 
ino and a superb terracotta sketch by 
Giovanni da Bologna for one of his 
River Gods in the Boboli Garden foun 
tain, as well as a hauntingly beautiful 
relief also from Fontainebleau and as 
cribed to Goujon, complete the show 
ing, as do four pageant-like Gothic tap 
estries, of a quality usually seen singly 
rather than in groups 4. M. I 


PICASSO 
etme works bv Picasso at the 


Museum of Modern Art comprise 
a streamlined request encore of the 
Museum's 1939-40 full length review 
of the artist. In many respects the Pi 
cassos tie up with the “Britain at War” 
and the defense poster exhibits with 
which they share honors (reviewed on 
pages 12 and 13). 

All trends are included, from the 
smoky, absinthe-laden Moulin de la Ga 
lette of 1900 to the great Guernica 
mural, feverishly produced during May 
and June of 1937. This last master 
piece, together with a group of those 
screaming and almost miraculous em 
bodiments of horror which were studies 
for it, is even more hair-ratsing today 


THk PASSING SHOWS 


when it reflects the state of all I urope 
than when it was painted to commem 
orate devastation’s prelude—the first 
bombing of civilians in Spain. Poster 
tists might note the abstraction, 
'hree Musicians, 1921, whose bold 
shapes and ringing flat colors could 


teach them much D. B 


SELECTED GROUP 

\ HANDSOME, colorful exhibition 
-4 enlivens the Babcock Gallery for 
the summery season. Here Lee Jackson 
contributes The Great Grav Horse, 
which is completely drawn but roughly 


textured against a maroon background; 


WILDENSTEIN GALLERIES 





irtists takes to the mirror (beginning 
with Beckmann’s likeness of himself as 
1 sailor he becomes introsp-ctive to 
the point of self-mutilation. When he 
merely sits down to record a model he 
is quite wry enough, but not one is a 
dull picture. ‘There are some splendid 
bits of painting here, Charlot’s subtle 
olored portrait of a monk, Orozco’s 
coppery Julia Peterkin, and an effective 
pair by Joseph Solman, for instance 
Ihe two Ben-Zions bear out previous 
impressions of stature, Self-portrait as 
a Blind Man conveying the ultimate 
terror of the unknown, Self-Portrait in 
a Mirror a tragi-comic sense of insufh 
ciency. Ben-Zion’s stark blacks and 


THE EARLY Chardin “Dog and Duck,” outpacing its time, “seems more a 
prophesy of Courbet than a reminiscence of Snyders. 


Joseph de Martini gives us a geometni 
cally planned and even drawn Building 
the Dam; Jean Liberté contributes a 
feverishly illuminated Rocks and Sea; 
Douglas Gorsline a meticulous portrait 
bust, Red Feather; Costigan a dazzling 
Landscape with Figures; and Felicia 
Mever a late summer landscape, rather 
uncertain in its values ‘7 ae 


PORTRAITS 
ORTRAITS of Special Interest” at 


the Bonestell Gallery are well, if 
guizzically, named. When any of these 


whites are effective but we would like 
to see him broaden out his color. Of 


emotion there is plenty. R. I 


FLOWERS 

A’ Harlow-Keppel’s are prints and 
l paintings of flowers. The subject, 
of course, is apt to be a touchy one, 
and our favorites remain the scientifi 
cally correct French colored floral 
prints which make such fine decoration. 
There is a rich oil of flowers against a 
waterscape by Albert Groll. A group 
of prints and watercolors of English 


gardens by James Matthews and 
S. Stannard have a sentimental value 
and look like many plates of Jordan 
almonds D. B 


MISCELLANY 


pee of the month include the 
showing at Neumann's of more of 
the stirring pictures by the late veteran 
of the War Between the States, Charles 
W. Hutson (reviewed in the ART 
News for May 1, 1941). The clever 
tiny burnt clay statuettes by Alonzo 
Hauser are also a find here. He seems 
to borrow his style from Picasso and 
Barlach, and to use it to satire almost 
every human emotion. 

The third watercolorist of the sum 
mer at the offices of Theodore A. Kohn 
& Son is John Rogers. a commercial 
artist who studied painting at the 
League. A young man, he has a ma 
ture control, a poetic vision, and a gift 
for the clean and the clear. In his land 
scapes skies set the tone, whether tur 
quoise against a gold foreeround in 
Dust Storm or almost purple in con- 
trast to red brick in other papers. 

Bishop Alma White, aged seventy 
nine, has her third show at the Morton. 
She began to paint a decade ago after 
a life devoted to the founding of the 
Pillar of Fire, an Evangelist organiza 
tion. She has presided at camp meet 
ings and operated radio stations, and 
painting is still a side line with her. 
Mostly landscapes, her oils represent 
vistas in various parts of the globe. Un 
tutored, she is not awkwardly primitive 


and has a good color sense. D. B 


ART AND DECOR 


EVERSING the usual procedure 

by planning rooms around pic 
tures is a favorite scheme of William 
Pahlmann of Lord & Taylor. An easy 
induction to this method of decoration 
was illustrated early in July when Fer 
argil exhibited watercolors “For Sum 
mer Homes’’ together with Pahlmann’s 
color idioms for rooms in which they 
might hang. The association went 
much further than the obvious factor 
of color: sometimes wallpaper or a fab 
ric repeated a motif from the painting, 
sometimes the décor contrasted with or 
complemented the picture. The idea 
is a good one, since it is obviously 
more feasible to change slip covers to 
harmonize with a watercolor than to 
scrap an entire drawingroom. D. B. 


DESIGN: BOLEGARD 
T ALENTED designers of all descrip 


tions fill the front gallery at Alma 
Reed’s with their creations which, be 
ing not only shapely but practical, al 
low the visitor to satisfy both aesthetic 
and acquisitive instincts. Anyone would 
want to own Walter Rhodes’ pewter 
coffee set with the tall flowing lines 
(the square one won a Metropolitan 
Museum prize last year). Sabas, whose 
heads reinforce the fact that he is 
Cuba’s public-commission sculptor, is 
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not above creating enchanting and in 
expensive costume jewelry. The 
Schwartz Glass and Mirror Company 
has done an exceptional job on some 
urly wall mirrors which are not chichi 
Verdura’s cairngorm and gold shell 
bearing triton is a masterpiece in the 
best Cellini tradition 

In the back gallery Joseph Bolegard 
displays painting—some of it flimsy 
fashion stuff, some decorative panels 
of considerable invention and_ tonal 
beauty. Bolegard has the winning Gal 
lic assets of wit, intelligence, and a 
sure hand in assembling his pictures 
Hommage a Braque, an oft-tried sub 
ject, is rarely pulled off with so much 


taste R. I 


GALLERY GROUP 


LL-AMERICAN are the paintings 


f in Macbeth’s summer group which 
contains refreshing pictures—all of them 
the sound work of such established art 
ists as Corbino, Brackman, Hartley, 
Hurd, Pleissner, and Moses Sover 
Among the oils are Joseph de Mar 
Theatre Miunstrels, 
pointed up with dazzling lights; the 
graceful, garland-like composition of 
Furman Finck’s Still-Life; and the 
studied psychology of Herman Maril’s 
Waiting Room. The watercolors are 
particularly breezy with Walt Killam’s 
talented dry brushing of textures in a 
whimsical Captain Babcock, Retired, 
and Andrew Wyeth’s Winter Visitor, 
which shows again how well he can 
suggest an entire snow bank or a sparse, 
brittle branch by a single, well-con 
trolled stroke. D. B. 


tini’s Caravan 


CECIL BEATON 


NE man’s vision of Britain at War 

can be magnificently effective when 
that man is Cecil Beaton—recently ap 
pointed official photographer for the 
R.A.F. — whose photographs of the 
bombed island at the American British 
\rt Center have all the emotional ap 
peal of a Missa Solemnis. Things of 
beauty commemorating tragedy. No 
human wrecks or tears are shown, just 
“London’s Honourable Scars;”’ architec 
tural ruins so handsomely composed 
that they have tremendous aesthetic 
appeal even for the spectator who can 
not remove himself from their import. 
Like the Roman Forum, blitzed sculp 
ture from St. Paul’s and broken col 





AMERICAN BRITISH ART CENTER 


CECIL BEATON: “St. Paul’s,” pho 
tograph. 
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umns and arches from other London 
churches are now artists’ subjects 

At the same gallery are cartoons by 
Mervvn Peake, a voung soldier with a 
great flair for satire. Biting lampoons 
show Adolf and Benito assuming divers 


poses dD. B 


AMERICANS ALL 


grat EMENTING their Stuart 
A display, Knoedler’s have Amencana 
from Charles Willson Peale to the pres 
ent. The Peale, a fresh young woman 
in a puce gown, is American in straight 
forwardness with British brushing. An 
other of Philadelphia’s painting Peales, 
Anna (daughter of James) is the au 
thor of an appetizing still-life, and 
from later in the centurv are golden 
tone, crystal-clear compositions by her 
fellow-townsman, John F. Francis. Fa 
vorite landscapes are by William Morris 
Hunt and the modern Dean Fausett 

America of torty vears ago seems 
dead as buggies, and its artists have 
less to sav to us than the Stuarts and 
Peales of the early Republic. There 
fore Milch’s exhibit which shows a sen 
timental Weir next to a sharp Sterne 





KNOEDLER GALLERIES 


C. W. PEALE: “Portrait of a Little 
Girl.” 


landscape as new as next winter's snow, 
and an almost incredible George de For 
est Brush Pre-Raphaelite in company 
with new Stephen Etniers and Francis 
Speights, has the incongruous quality 
which makes for fine entertainment. 
Entirely up to date are some other 
American reviews: four painters come 
in for the major share at the Associ 
ated American Artists where Georges 
Schrieber does well with dramatic 
themes painted in strangely placid col 
ors, making them stand out with force 
and strength. Fiene’s variety is ade 
quately shown when a colorful, almost 
dulcet summer landscape is placed 
against one of his simple black and 
white oils of trains and snow; there are 
a number of Bentons in which too 
much paint was used to achieve a uni 
versally putty-like texture; and Curry 
is here with pigs and birds as the sub 
jects of animal treatises. Midtown, too, 
has the usual roster. There is a brilliant 
Work of the Elements on an old tree 
stump by Sepeshy, who seems to im 
prove with every picture, and the usual 
alert offerings by Rosenthal, Martin, 
Simkhovitch, and the Peirces. 


MORTIMER BRANDT GALLERIES 





BY AN anonymous master working around 1540 in an eighteenth century style, 
“Villa Comunale.’ shows the Naples we will not see this summer 


Ihe Wakefield Galleries, on the 
other hand, have some newcomers 
Josephine Lovejoy who paints snowy 
primitives; Fanny Myers with able 
miniatures; and Michael Phipps whose 
subjects are ducks. Magmi’s sparklers 
ind old-master type drawings by Mel 


carth add a glistening note D. B 


EUROPE AS WAS 


N OTHER vears stav-at-homes might 


have sensed only sweet nostalgia 
after visiting Brandt's showing of 
charming pictures of “Places You Can't 
Visit This Summer.” But in spite of 
the much deeper emotions called up at 
present by views of Venice and Lon 
don, they are gayly set forth. Italy is 
best represented with crisp, precise lit 
tle records of Ziem, Marieschi, Vanvi 
telli, and some spirited unknowns who 
show us Naples, Rome, and Venice 
Ihe French pictures are more recent 
in date, with a wonderfully cool and 
clear view of Trouville by Boudin, a 
Daubigny landscape, and Beraud’s Café 
de Paris which carries the flavor of 
Pernod with it. In the British section 
the nineteenth century American Jas 
per Cropsey’s painting of the church 
vard of Stokes Poges (the one in 
Gray’s Elegy) is probably the strongest 
in associative values, though J. Paul’s 
Canaletto-inspired Charing Cross is the 
better picture. A peaceful View of Arn 
heim by Van Goven is, along with the 
paintings of the Low Countries and 
Scandinavia, the Orient and Antarctica, 
a forbidden part of the world. D. B 


PRINTED ART 

OLOR printing is the fine art to 

which the Brooklyn Museum de 
votes two major and fruitful summer 
exhibitions. Here, in addition to the 
exhaustive and technical commercial 
display, “Printed Art — Pictures and 
Designs that Work,” is an illuminating 
full view of the career of the late Am 
brose Vollard, Editor. Not only was 
this Parisian dealer and author sponsor 
of a distinguished list of French artists, 
but he lavished a large portion of his 
fortune in the publication of fine edi 


tions of color lithographs and_ illus 
trated books. His first ventures were al 
bums in 1896 and 1897, and his first 
book, edition of Verlaine’s Paralléle 
ment enriched by Bonnard lithographs, 
appeared in 19 For the next forty 
years the output of his presses was 
steady and consistent in quality, the 
superb swan song being the issue in 
1939 of two volumes illustrated with 
stringent drawings and technically baf 
fling color etchings by Rouault. The 
twenty books and 130 prints in the 
show reveal that Vollard’s taste and 
judgment were astute enough to am 
brace Cézanne, Degas, Picasso, Redon, 
Renoir, and Lautrece—but he made 
some bad guesses as well. As printing, 
all the items are splendid. 

An American painter and publisher 
of color lithographs, Albert Carman, is 
showing at the Barbizon Plaza work is 
sued under his impress. During the past 
six years he has perfected a_ process 
which allows for great flexibility and 
color varietv. How much more freedom 
is permitted by the new methods can 
be observed if we compare these with 
Vollard editions designed for narrow 
color range. For artistic content, how 


ever, there IS no comparison dD. B 





BROOKLYN MUSEUM 
PICASSO: “Artist and Model,” etch 
ing published by Vollard. 
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(Continued from page 7 
Spanish painting exhibition held last 
spring in Toledo, it is a freely-brushed, 
Infanta 
Margareta, shown at half length as a 


sparkling likeness of The 
small child. ‘The picture is of con 
temporary date with Velasquez’s cele 
brated Las Meninas, 1656, which 
shows the same young princess su 
rounded by her maids and dwarfs, and 
is believed to be a first rendering from 
life of a full-length portrait of the 
Infanta which has since disappeared 
The new Velasquez is endorsed by 
Dr. Auguste L 


José Gudiol of the Prado Museum in 


Maver and by Senor 


his article on Spanish painting which 
appeared in ART News for April 1-14, 
it which time it was reproduced in 
these pages. 


A Chinoiserie Desk for 
the Metropolitan 
ete the Metropolitan's China 
Trade exhibition still holding the 
stage, the Museum's acquisition of a 
chinoiserie desk by the great maker 
David Roentgen is of special interest 
his German artisan, whose vogue at 
the courts of eighteenth century Eu 
rope, and of France in particular, en 
titled him to call himself “éebéniste 
méchancien du Roi et de la Reine,” 
is noted not only for consummate 
craftsmanship but also for the in 
genious mechanical tricks he delighted 
to incorporate in his pieces. The new 
desk has panels that spring forward at 
1 touch and six secret drawers the me 
release work as 


chanics of whose 


smoothly today as when made. Of 
Roentgen’s marquetry inlay a contem 
porary writes: “The accuracy of the 
design, the animation of the composi 
tion, and the exactness of the shapes 
lead one to believe that it is either 
painted or carried out in a much more 
solid and substantial material.” The 
pseudo-Chinese subjects which orna 
ment cover and body of desk are full 
of imaginative detail and recall Boucher 
or Pillement although inspired by no 
known designs. The pieces show one 
of Roentgen’s rare signatures, an en 
laced D R beneath the kevhole of the 
central drawer. It has been dated be 
tween 1775 and 178 


WPA Covers the Country: 
Projects, Commissions 


RAVELERS passing through the 

Marine ‘Terminal Building at the 
New York Municipal Airport will soon 
see completed the new mural James 
Brooks is working on. Its subject is 
Flight, from 
climb the air to his present domina 
tion of it. Historical sections alternate 


man’s earliest- urge to 


with square panels of formal decora 
tion which show the shapes of sky 
scrapers, the flowing forms of modern 
aerodynamics, stark profiles of wings 
and propellers. The mural is being 
executed in a special resin-composed 
medium — another WPA _ product — 
which will resist the ocean damp of the 
airport’s location. 


THE ART NEWS OF AMERICA 


Public School Number 152. in 
Queens has just acquired more than 
thirty paintings and prints done by 
artists on the New York City Project 
Artists include Bruce Nelson, Roland 
Livingstone, Ary Stillman, and Harry 
Gottlieb. The pictures are being dis 
played throughout the building. 

I'wo of the largest murals by artists 





working in this same sector are David 
Margolis’ 7oo-square foot Materials of 
Relaxation, destined for the waiting 
room at Bellevue’s tuberculosis pavilion, 
and Edna Hershman’s panel pictures 
for the auditorium of the Olinville 
Junior High School. The Margolis is 
designed to give patients feelings of 
tranquility and confidence, and thus 


ACQUIRED BY THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ARI 


MARQUETRY DESK by David Roentgen, 1775-1780. Chinese subjects are 
“painted” in box, satinwood, white mahogany, and ebony (detail below). 





treats of familiar situations with which 
the observer can identify himself. For 
New York City’s school children Miss 
Hershman has selected a farming scene 
in whose background rise the industrial 
symbols of today. 

Children learning to carry out their 
tasks as members of a community is 
the subject of James Grunbaum’s 
mural, Citizens, which was -ecently 
dedicated at The Academy on Amster 
dam Avenue. The contribution is a vol 
untary one made after Mr. Grunbaum’s 
resignation from the WPA. It is paint 
ed in casein and tempera and covers 
an area of 200 square feet. 


Yale Gallery Acquires a 
Pair of Copleys 

WO distinguished Copley portraits 

which have been shown at intervals 
at the Metropolitan Museum during 
the past years have recently come to 
the Yale Art Gallery as the gift of the 
\ssociates. They represent Isaac Smith 
and his wife, eminent citizens of their 
day, and were both painted in 1769. 
he man’s figure, presented at nearly 
full length, shows a vigorous individual 
seated at a writing desk wearing a plum 
colored suit and white wig. His wife, 
correspondingly richly dressed, appears 
before a landscape seen through an 
open window. The large bunch of 
white grapes in her hand, which Cop 
ley has rendered with special delecta- 
tion, is probably a reference to her hus 
band’s wine business. The pictures will 
remain on exhibition throughout the 
summer. 


Victorian Art Shown in 
Period Settings 

HE Philadelphia Museum, which 

believes in stimulating the public 
appetite with the most varied fare, has 
followed the exhibition of the Chrysler 
Collection with a series of Victorian 
installations. The paintings for these 
rooms come from the W. P. Wilstach 
Collection and are of a story-telling, 
romantic type which would inspire the 
coldest decorator. Characteristic sub 
jects are Neapolitan gamins, landscapes 
inhabited by cows, or moving moments 
of history. The furnishings that go with 
this indicate the Museum’s wealth of 
decorative art, from a mother-of-pearl 
inlaid what-not to a bedroom set in 
the Eastlake stvle. An elaborate circu 
lar gilt radiator occupies the central 
position in one room; with such a 
fashionable luxury go realistic marble 
groups, busts of authors on pedestals, 
and ornaments of an ingenious elabo 
ration. From an earlier period comes 
the Mandeville-Rozet 


whose 


room 
reflects 
America’s once-flourishing China ‘Trade 


drawing 


chinoiserie furniture 


Britain’s Artist-Firemen 
at the National Gallery 
a.” inspiriting argument for civilian 
LAX defense is the National Gallery’s 
recently installed show “The Great 


Fire of London, 1940.” These paint- 
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NATIONAL GALLERY OF ARI, 


WASHINGTON 


AUXILIARY FIREMAN Rudolf Haybrook, a professional artist and theatre 


designer until the outbreak of the war, painted “Airplane Crash.” 


ings by British artists serving with the 


London Auxiliary Fire Service were 
shown at the Leicester Galleries before 
coming to this country. Their selection 


Kenneth Clark and 


they are being presented under the aus 


was made by Sir 


pices of the British Government. The 
stark reality of these works brings close 
the terrors of bombardment. ‘The art 
ists who painted them fought fires un 
der appalling conditions yet were able 
to render a sincere and documentary a¢ 
count. A number of the canvases have 
been acquired by the British Govern 
ment and will hang eventually in the 
‘ate Gallery 


The Last Word: Important 
News in Brief 

@ At its present rate of purchase West 
Palm Beach’s Norton Gallery promises 
to house one of the important collec 
tions ot 


contemporary sculpture, for 


the six new 


acquisitions announced 


here last month have recently been 


topped by two more. Both direct cary 
ings by Jose de Creeft, these pieces 


represent dual stvle, 


aspects of his 
Fauna being one of the suavely perfect, 
razor-keen type heads, Group of Wo 
men showing the powerful rounded 
form that has analogies with Mavan 


and Far-Eastern art. 


@ The comparative merits of Rem 
brandt and Whistler may be estimated 
by visitors to the Davison Art Rooms 
in Wesleyan University’s Olin Library. 
Here nearly a hundred items selected 
from the University’s vast print collec 
tions have been hung, including such 
timeless works as the Hundred Guilder 
Print and Whistler's impressions of 
Venice and the Thames. 


@ The appointment of Edward Laning 
to the faculty of Cooper Union was 
announced recently. ‘Teaching for Lan 
ing is a side line to his career as a suc 
cessful muralist. Six of his decorations 
were installed last year in the New 
York Public Library staircase. He is at 
present working on a final one for the 
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ceiling of the same building as well as 
on a mural for the Federal Building at 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 


@ Another interesting appointment 1S 
that of William Palmer as head of the 
heavily endowed Munson - Williams 
Proctor School of Art in Utica, N. ¥ 
Though just thirty-five, Palmer has ex 
ecuted Government murals, besides be 
ing named head of this division of the 
New York Project; has exhibited; sold 
to museums; lectured; and instructed at 
the Art Students League 


assume office in the Fall in the school’s 


Palmer will 


newly remodeled buildings 


@ The American Medical 


Convention held recently in Cleveland 


\ssociation 


saw the unveiling of the third of the 
Pioneers of 
Dean 
turning out at the rate of one a veat 


American Medicine series 


which Cornwall will be busy 
for the next decade or so. The new 
mural is an account of the conquest of 
vellow fever. The paintings have been 
privately commissioned and are to be 
loaned to medical schools and societies 


@ Irom the Associated American Art 
ists comes the 
thirty-four pictures were sold out of 
Adolf Dehn’s 
Prices ran from $1 


announcement — that 


June watercolor show 
to SS 


one of the buyers proved to be private 


Iwent 


collectors, four were museums, three 


universities. 


@ Vermonters all were the 13 artists 
who showed paintings between July 21 
and 27 in connection with the Green 
Mountain Festival of the Arts at Mid 
dlebury. With an artistic past to be 
proud of, the state now boasts Edward 
Bruce, Paul Sample, Henry Schnaken 
berg, and Bernadine Custer among fa 
vorite sons. 


@ Latest addition to the Edward G. 
Robinson pictures (which the collectoi 
described at length in ART news for 
July, 1941) is a painting by Rubin, a 
Rumanian who has achieved distinction 
through his interpretations of the Holy 
Land. 





Best New York Auction 


Season in 12 Years 


ice of war shortages, defens« 


¥ Hk f 
t 


ixes, and national emergency it is 


consoling to learn that in at least onc 


business field things are 


rolling along 
Ihe best season in twelve vears”’ is 
the Parke-Bernet Galleries 


1940-41 his 


verdict on 
statement seems less 


istonishing when we compare oul 
present dav of grace with the vears of 
the Great War. At that time, as now, 
people felt the need of investing their 
money in personal property of perma 
Furthermore, New York is 
the only art and book market in _ the 


WOI ld 


nent value 


at present operating under the 
normal conditions necessary to produce 
free competition. Along with the rising 


prices owners of paintings, antiques, 
and jewelry, and especially executors of 
estates realize that it is a favorable time 
to sell and release collections which 
may have been pending liquidation fot 
l'aken together these factors add 
a 54 
last vear, totalling $3,606,381.75, 


vears 
up to increase in returns over 
spent 
by more than 14 visitors 


The Mrs. Henry Walters Collection, 





WALTERS SALI 
CLODION: 
Satvr,” 


terracotta 
$12 500 


“Nymph = and 


sold in April and May, was undoubt 
edly the high spot of the season, aggre 
gating a total of $646,684. Next came 
parts one and two of the A. Edward 
Newton library, the John Gribbel li 
brary, and art property from the estate 
of the late J. 
at the latter that the record single price 
the Gova 
child’s portrait, Victor Guve, Nephew 
of General Nicholas Guve. For this an 


Horace Harding. It was 


of the vear was fetched by 


anonymous collector paid $34, 

\nother sensation occurred in the 
crowded sales room at the time of the 
Walters dispersal when a Persian silver 
woven silk rug with landscape and fig 
ure design (reproduced in color in 
ART news for April 15-30), 
ed at $1,00¢ 
$16,000, at which point it became the 
property of Miss Berenice C. Ballard 
of St. Louis, daughter of the late James 
Ballard who divided his superb collec 
tion of Oriental rugs between the Met 
ropolitan and the City Art Museum of 
St. Louis. 

One of the numerous pieces of fine 
furniture which came upon the Parke- 
Bernet auction block was a Louis XV 


was start 
and climbed steadily to 





PARKE-BERNEI 


LOUIS XV marquetry tulipwood table 
brought $1 


WALTERS SALI 


2,000 
3 O06 


table 
marquetry, mounted in bronze and 
stamped with the mark B.V.R.B., of 
an as vet 


tulipwood with mother-of-pearl 


French crafts 
For this 
piece Berry-Hill paid $13,2 The top 


books 


when 


unidentified 
man of the eighteenth century 
price in rare occurred in the 


Gribbel sale Si €,¢ was paid 
interleaved Copy of Robert 
The Scots Musical Museum 


Other important figures were as fol 


for an 
Burns’ 


lows 

$12,5 for a small terracotta. Nvmph 
and Satvr by Clodion 

9123,5 for 


4°35 


a landscape painting en 
titled Wooded Landscape with Wa 
termill by Hobbema 

$16.5 for Le Moulin and Le Cours 
dEau, two companion — landscape 


paintings by Francois Boucher 


$12,500 for a Fragonard, Blind Man's 
Buff 

S13: for Houdon’s marble bust of 
V oltaire 

$11, for a marble statuette of 


Nymph with Dove by Falconet. 

$11, for Gainsborough’s portrait of 
Mrs. Fitzherbert who secretly mat 
ried the Prince of Wales, afterwards 
George I\ 

$10,4 for a large Nature Morte paint 
ing by Henri Matisse 

915,2 for a presentation copy trom 
Lewis Carroll of the genuine first ot 
suppressed edition of Alice in Won 
derland. 

$10,1 for William Blake’s watercolot 
drawing The Great Red Dragon and 


the Woman Clothed with the Sun 


HARDING SALE 


GOYA: 
$34,000. 


“Portrait of Victor 
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ART EDUCATION IN AMERICA 


NEW YORK, N. Y.: Fernand Léger, 
now in this country, will teach in his 
new studio at 80 W. 4o St. As in Paris, 
his teaching will aim at developing the 
student’s own personal style. During 
his absence from New York in August, 
mail can be addressed to L. Szecsi, 
69 E. s7 St. 


NEW YORK, N. \ 
are the classes in drawing, painting, and 
sculpture offered by the Columbia Uni 
versity Extension. Well known faculty 


Wide in scope 


members include: George Grosz, wa 
tercolor; Frank Mechau, painting; 
Oronzio Maldarelli, sculpture; Peppino 
Mangravite, Harry Carnohan, and Hen 
ry Meloy, drawing and painting; Hans 
\. Mueller, graphic arts, Ervine Metz], 
commercial art; Marguerite Zorach, de 
sign; Ettore Salvatore, plaster casting. 
Registration for fall term is at Univer 
sity Hall, Sept. 22-27; tuition, $12.5 
per point. 


NEW YORK, N. Y.: To supplement 
highly specialized vocational art instruc 
tion, liberal arts will be introduced 
into Cooper Union Art Schools in 
ig41-42. Program is designed by Direc 
tor Dr. Edwin S. Burdell. Art curricu 
lum certified as of college level by 
University of the State of New York 


NEW YORK, N. Y.: At the High 
School of Garment Trades, 362 Scher 
merhorn St., Brooklyn, a course in 
textile design has been opened by the 
Art ‘Teaching Division of the N.Y.C. 
Art Project. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.: America’s old 
est fine arts school, Pennsylvania Acad 
emy of the Fine Arts, opens September 
29. Faculty are painters Henry McCar 
ter, Daniel Garber, Roy Nuse, Francis 
Speight, James Chapin, and Roswell 
Weidner; muralist George Harding; il 
lustrator George Wiggins; and sculptors 
Walker Hancock and Harry Rosin. Tui 
tion for winter and spring terms: $1 
each. The Academy also offers a coérdi 
nated course with the University of 
Pennsylvania. 


BOSTON, MASS.: Complementing 
work of professional art schools, Paint 
er’s Workshop, under the auspices of 
Boston’s Institute of Modern Art, is de 
signed to teach to professionals and 
advanced students methods and mate 
rials in painting. On the staff are Frank 
Sterner, painter; Rutherford Gettens, 
chemist; and George Holt, architect. 
here are day and evening classes, lec 
tures, demonstrations. ‘Tuition for day 
course during full scholastic year: $13 
Registration from Sept. 22 to Oct. 3, 
Room 222, The Kensington Bldg., 657 
Boylston St. (by mail till Oct. 1 


COLUMBUS, O.: Directed by Philip 
R. Adams, the sixty-second session of 
the Columbus Art School of the Co 
lumbus Gallery of Fine Arts opens 
September 29. Fine and applied arts. 
Diploma for four year course. Accepted 
by universities for academic credit. 
Full year’s tuition: $125. 


HARTFORD, CONN.: First term of 
Hartford Art School’s winter session be- 
gins Sept. 29. Frederic S. Hynd directs 
the School. Headquarters are at the 
Avery Memorial. Classes are offered to 
laymen and professionals. Full time fee 
per year: $180. 


PORTLAND, ORE.: Three year 
courses giving professional training in 
industrial design, painting, ceramics, 
and other fine and applied arts are of 
fered by the Museum Art School, 
whose term opens Sept. 22. In the Mu 
seum building, and under direction of 
Robert Tyler Davis, the School also 
offers combination courses with Reed 
and Albany colleges which lead to aca 
demic degrees. Full time tuition for 
sixteen weeks: $6 


NEW ORLEANS, La.: The New Or 
leans Art School, in the French Quar 
ter at 712 Royal St., conducts year 
round out-of-doors painting classes as 
well as courses in other branches of 
painting. Day and night groups for be 
ginners and advanced students from 
October to May. 


The Dealers Get Together 


(Continued from page 10) 


that they take it out on the next one: 
every price is set by the painter and 
stamped on the back of the canvas 
with the silly old dollars sign. Associ 
ated American promotion goes as far 
as taking full pages in Life and Time 
and sending artists on publicity trips. 
Most of the galleries subscribe to the 
circuit shows which tour the country 
at considerable shipping and insurance 
cost and, so far, meager result. Grand 
Central has worked out its own fasci 
nating angle to the business. In the 
fortunate “20s they transformed Au 
rora, Illinois, into the Number One art 
collector's city of the United States 
through a high-pressure salesmanship 
job. And in the meantime the 250 
painters on their string are able to earn 


a living. (The last-mentioned fact was 
elicited only after some prying, since 
Grand Central does not believe in art 
as high-flown philanthropy. They do, 
however, take to their credit the great 
est number of “first buyers” of any 
gallery in the country. ) 

A glance at the present show will 
give an idea of individual gallery tastes. 
Ihe selection has in the first place 
been stressed for quality rather than 
tempting price. The public is too in 
clined to regard American painting as 
the bargain counter end of the inter 
national market and the dealers are out 
to prove here that plenty of native 
works show full stature and maturity. 

We would not, for instance, ex 
change Liberté’s Yaddo Music Tower 


in Moonlight for any of the Chagalls it 
puts us in mind of, for, in addition to 
its atmosphere and fantasy, it has ex 
ceptional richness of paint surface. EF] 
lott Orr’s contribution backs up Mr 
Kleemann’s credo that in a facile age 
“art is what you and I can’t do.”’ Across 
a long narrow dead-green and tawny 
gold canvas Orr conducts The Adven 
turers on an infinitely poetic and sug 
gestive errand. Kleemann may be equal 
ly proud of the two tiny Eilshemiuses 
—one of them properly called Magic 
Sunset—since it was he who subsidized 
Eilshemius when no other firm would 
look at him. Grand Central is special 
izing in portraits, all of them in the 
faithful manner which people requirc 
when it comes to perpetuating their 
nearest and dearest. 

Kuniyoshi’s up-ended oddities — ta 
ble, mask, and so on—make lots of 
sense next to Katherine Schmidt’s flot 
sam which somehow doesn’t. If you 
are interested in flowers, compare Doris 
Lee’s enchanting wide-eyed bouquet 
with Helen Sawyer’s perfumed cluster, 
or Fiene’s solid bunch. Hobson Pitt 
man still remains a modern master of 
light effects, only this time it’s sun 
through mist and a half-seen flicker of 
bird’s wings. Which brings us to one 
of the most intriguing pictures in the 
show, Philip Evergood’s grimy, oyster 
faced Lily and the Sparrows. 

In the same room Fletcher Martin 
proves himself to be a good emergency 
man when he rides his bucking horse 
Stormy Weather: the picture sizzles 
with high-tension discharges. Waldo 
Peirce offers, as usual, a hefty son (will 
those Peirce boys never grow up?). 
Niles Spencer an evocative lighthouse 
in blues and greys, Ann Brockman two 
excellent figure compositions, Sidney 
Laufman a drenchingly rich and lus 
cious landscape. The only breach of 
taste comes from Paul Cadmus whose 
Hincky Dincky Parlez-vous? is an ill 
timed libel in the comic-strip manner. 
The majority of the prints come from 
Kennedy and are of the sound, satis 








ART SCHOOLS 


OZENFANT 


school of fine arts 





drawing, painting, composition 
for beginners, students, teachers 


FALL SESSION 


opening 22nd of September 


Mr. Ozenfant, the prominent artist and teacher, 
is in daily contact with his students 


208 East 20th, New York City 


 Traphagen School se:::. 


\ Internationally Celebrated Graduates 
Intensive 6 WEEKS’ Summer Course 
for beginners or advanced students: Fashion 
Drawing, Design, Sketching, Life, Styling, 

Fashion Writing. Fabric Analysis, Textile Design, 

interior Decoration, Window Display, Draping, 

Grading, Dressmaking, Millinery, ete. PROFES- 

SIONAL METHODS, TEACHER TRAINING. AP- 

PROVED BY REGENTS. Day & Eve. Free Place- 

ment Bureau. Sales Department for students’ work. 

Investigate before Registering Elsewhere. Send for 

Cireular 72. 


TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Bway (52 St.), N. Y. C. 


CHARLES CAGLE 
SUMMER IN ARLINGTON, VT. 


June to September 
LANDSCAPE e¢ STILL LIFE © FIGURE 


F or information address: 
CHARLES CAGLE-ARLINGTON, VERMONT 








ARLES COLONY Summer 
LIVINGSTON MANOR, N.Y. SCHOOL 
$. MOLDOVAN, Instructor—ard others 


Study and vacation during June, July and 
August in a 250 acre mountain retreat. 
All comforts. Limited number accepted. 


WRITE FOR FOLDER 


PAINTING GROUP 


July 15 to ROCKPORT, 
August 15 MASS. 


DIRECT WATER COLOR 


Apply Now: 16 BEACH ST., ROCKPORT, MASS. 


GRACE FITZPATRICK 


ART CLASSES COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


University Extension 


instructors 


classe@S_ scutprure 


DRAWING 
TEXTILE DESIGN 
COMMERCIAL ART 


FRANK MECHAU—in charge ORONZIO MALDARELLI 
HARRY CARNOHAN PEPPINO MANGRAVITE GEORGE GROSZ 
HANS ALEXANDER MUELLER 
HENRY MELOY 


MARGUERITE ZORACH 
ERVINE METZL_ ETTORE SALVATORE 


PAINTING WOOD ENGRAVING 
ETCHING LITHOGRAPHY 
ILLUSTRATION 


registration winter session—September 22-27, 1941 


NEW ORLEANS 





ART 
SCHOOL 


A MODERN ART SCHOOL IN THE OLD FRENCH QUARTER 
712 ROYAL STREET e CATALOG @ OCTOBER THROUGH MAY 
NINAS AND PRENDERGAST 
VARIOUS MEDIA e@ ALL-YEAR OUTDOOR PAINTING 


FIGURE « STILL-LIFE ’ 


ART NEWS 





COMPOSITION * 


ART SCHOOL DIRECTORS: 


I wéitiiaie your enrollments for your Fall and Winter Semesters by 
advertising to the vast group of wealthy and cultured young Ameri- 
cans (and their parents) who read America’s foremost art magazine 


“ALL THE NEWS AND REVIEWS OF ART” 36 &. St Ma 
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Published by 


The ART FOUNDATION 


A NON-PROFIT MEMBERSHIP CORPORATION 


New York 
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730 Fifth Avenue 


600 MADISON 
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32 EAST 57 STREET, NEW YORK 


SELECTED 





DURAND-RUEL 


ESTABLISHED 1803 


XX Century 


Paintings 


PARIS 


37 Avenue de Friedland 


JULIUS LOWY 


NC.] 


High Grade 
PICTURE FRAMES 


Reproductions 


RESTORING—REGILDING—RELINING 


New York 





RALPH M. CHAIT 
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Early Chinese Art 
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AVE., NEW YORK 
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fact ort the firm spe ializes in 

It has been proposed to follow up 
this first dealers’ show with others 
Some would like to see a permanent 
entral bureau regulating question of 
policy sending out joint publicity, il] 





ART 


NEWS 


wheels is smoothly as anv big 


~ 


Washington has al 


irt is something to 


turning 
business merger 
ready told us that 


fight for. Now 


on one side, the 


if everyone can line up 
Peace of Fiftyv-seventh 


St. may go down as an historical treaty 


Great Bronzes of China 


Continued fri 
silver sometimes appeared to make the 


Ch'in and Han (20 


followed, and the ag 


gC 


surface glisten 
B.C.-221 A.D 
of ceremonial bronzes was over. 

\ new phase of bronze making ap 
peared in Han when the revolutionary 
] ed by the Ch'in led to 


changes introduc 
| 
i decline of the ancient animistic re 


ligion, and the fantasies of ‘Taoism 
found favor. Now various metals 
iron, silver, and gold as well as bronze 


were put to new uses. In place of 


the massive vessels and ritualistic, clap 
per-less bells, we have charming and 
delicate mirrors embellished with pic 
torial elements borrowed perhaps from 
1 flourishing school of painting. Grace 
ful humans and prancing horses re 
place the 


bolic al 


iwesome geometry of sym 


decora 


Mars & Ars 


Continued fre 


monster masks in_ the 


harmonized, has not been a distin 
guished mark of the contemporary gen 
eration of British painters. It is there 
interesting to see it in the 


At War.” 
Sutherland, in his strangely translucent 


fore very 


best work shown in “Britain 


yurples coupled with stinging reds and 
pur} | sims 


vellows, has it, which results in the 
great fervor of his more than simpli 
fied compositions of bomb-mauled 
Roland Pitchforth 


and a sapphire watercolor pal 


buildings uses a 
scarlet 
ette to point up his orderings of bent 
Gravy Salt Fac 


Birmingham, and 


iron structures in the 


tory, other papers 


loo many of these emphatic water 


colors would tire one, but a few are 
stunning 

\ couple of other fine artists, both 
of whom work in low color keys, must 
be mentioned as lending much flavor 
to this Moore, 
the famous abstract sculptor, who con 
Pale Shelter 
Scene some grisly and ghostly pictures 


show. One is Henry 


tributes in drawings like 


of vague Blake-like forms, as inconse 
quential as dream-figures, huddled in 
the Underground. The other is Eric 
watercolors, Norway 
I'ruck, make a 
glowing use of cross-hatched pattern, 
so that this book-illus 


trator will be well remembered for his 


Ravilious, whose 


and Ship’s Screw on 
muralist and 


use of watercolor in a dry, graverlike 
way. 

Ihe paintings are supplemented by 
three sections on photography, cat 
toons, and camouflage. The photog 
raphy and the camouflage are splen 
didly portrayed, the latter—which, due 
to military 


must content 


itself chiefly with theoretic explanation 


necessity, 


| —being the most instructive and ex 


department of the show, a 


“must” for anybody interested in na 


tional civil defense. Sandwiched be 


m page 


tive reliefs, and ceremonial processions 


vie with ‘Taoist fairies who make their 


debut in art. Such a mirror as the one 


} 


shown on page 21 was employed in 


burial ceremonies, but it might have 


served the ritual purpose of kindling 


sacred fire from the sun’s rays or of 


collecting dew on a moonlit night 
\gain, it might have been a charm 
igainst goblins or disease, or an em 


peror might have tested the heart of 


his favorite concubine with it 
Bronze casters kept apace of the 
Bud 


dhism during the first centuries of the 
Christian Era 


times with the introduction of 


They translated into 
metal the lithely naturalistic stone rep 
resentations of the Buddhist hierarchy. 
Bronze became 


casting sculpture in 


bronze. 


Britannice 
MN page 13 

tween the front and back of the floor 
William Hayter, the 


painter, this fully 


modern pro 


ind arranged by 
ibstract 


up to the 


section 1s 
standards of 
gressive art. There are two categories 


of camouflage: mimicry and conceal 


ment, Of the first an example is the 


laver of grey-green shavings on_ roof 
tops to simulate grass, thus making 


the object to be protected resemble 
} | 


something else. Of concealment there 


are four basic principles: color resem 
blance, countershading, disruptive de 
sign, and shadow elimination. Three of 
these were practised in the first World 
War, but disruptive design—unless we 
It is 
the most fascinating and probably the 
most important of the lot, to be treated 


only by architects and artists 


ire Very much mistaken—is new 


Architects have also made their con 
tributions to Britain’s superb defense 
svstem by designing new torms, such 
as highway blocks and _ bastions, that 
are placed at strategic points and would 
quite effectively prevent passage of 
tanks and soldiers on foot except in 
single file. Yet these blocks, as well as 
ihe conduits scattered on fields to hin 
der the landing of enemy planes, have 
definite architectural value, being basic 
forms placed in rhythmic arrangement. 

Ihe department on the poster is the 
only weak department in the exhibition 
and this is explained by the fact that 
the British 


hesitancy in the popular feeling as com 


Government, sensing a 
pared with last war, went slowly at 
first. It did not call out the best artists 
obtainable. This, however, is now being 
remedied and it is likely the art of the 
British poster will regain much of the 
1919 and 
a little influ 
the works of masters of the 
poster like Cassandre and Kauffer. 


excellence it had between 
1939, when it was not 


enced by 
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WHEN & WHERE TO EXHIBIT 


CINCINNATI, O., Art Museum. Nov. 8-Dec. 7. NEW YORK, N. Y., Academy of Allied Arts. 
innual Exhibition of American Art. Open Oct. 2-20. Annual Autumn Exhibition. 
to all artists. Mediums: oil, watercolor & Open to all artists. Mediums: oil & wa- 
seulpture. Jury. Entry cards due Oct. 14; tercolor. Entry cards due Sept. 20. Leo 
works Oct. 20. Walter H. Siple, Director. Nadon. Director, 349 W. 86th St... New 
Cincinnati Art Museum, Cincinnati, O. York, N. Y. 

DALLAS, TEX., Museum of Fine Arts. Nov. NEW YORK, N. Y., Fine Arts Galleries. Nov. 


1-15. Allied Artists of America Annual. 
Open to all artists. Mediums: oil, water- 


2-30. Texas Print Annual, Open to artists 


who have resided in Texas for one year - 
color, mural designs & sculpture. Jury. 


: Prizes. Works due Oct. 27. Harry E. Olsen, 
prints. Jury. Purchase prizes. Entry cards “tea e1 E. 44th 8 ~ York. N. ¥ 
due Oct. 25; works Oct. 26. Mrs. John Sec'y, 32 ve S4th St., New ES, ’ . 


prior to the exhibition. All mediums of 


Morgan, President, Dallas Print Society, 


’ PITTSBURGH, PA., Carnegie Institute. Oct. 
Dallas Museum of Fine Arts, Dallas, Tex 


23-Dec. 14. American Painting Exhibition. 


Open to American citizens who have not 
DES MOINES, IA., Iowa State Fair. Aug. 20- shown in a Carnegie International. Me- 
29. lowa Art Salon. Open to artists of dium: oil. Jury. $3,200 in prizes. Homer 
Iowa. All mediums. Exhibitors must pur- 


chase $3.00 exhibitor’s ticket. Jury. Prizes. 
Entry cards due Aug. 11; works Aug. 16. 


Saint-Gaudens. Director, Carnegie Insti- 
tute. Dept. of Fine Arts. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SACRAMENTO, CAL., State Fair Gallery. 


EBENSBURG, PA., Fair Grounds. Sept. 1-6. Aug. 29-Sept. 7. California State Fair Art 


illied Artists of Johnstown Annual, Open Exhibition Annual. Open to California 
to residents and former residents of artists. Mediums: oil & watercolor. Jury. 
Pennsylvania over 18. Entry fee $1.00. Cash prizes. Entry ecards due Aug. 4; 
Mediums: Oil, watercolor, and black- works Aug. 9. Geo. E. Batchelder, Director, 


and-white. Jury. $100 in purchase prizes. 
Entry cards due Aug. 20; works Aug. 23. 
Richard M. Harris, 220 Haynes St., Johns- SANTA FE, N. MEX., Museum of New Mexico. 
town, Pa. ; Sept. 1-30. Annual Exhibition of Painting 
and Sculpture of The Southwest. Open to 
artists of Arizona, Colorado, California, 


State Fair Gallery, Sacramento, Cal. 


MASSILLON, O., Massillon Museum. Nov. 1- 
30. Annual November Exhibition. Open to 
residents and former residents of Stark 
(Ohio) and adjoining counties. All medi- 
ums. Jury. Prizes. Works due Oct. 23. 
Massillon Museum, Massillon. O. 


Texas, and New Mexico. All mediums. 
Jury. Entry cards due Aug. 10; works 
Aug. 24. Mrs. Mary R. Van Stone, Curator 
of Art Museum, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 


SHREVEPORT, LA., Shreveport Art Club. 
Nov. 2-28. Annual Exhibition. Open to 


members (membership open for 81.00 a 


NEWARK, N. J., Artists of Today Gallery. 


Aug. 18-29. Associate Show. Open to New year to artists residing in the South). 


Jersey artists. All mediums. $1.00 entry All mediums. Jury. Entry cards due Oct. 
fee for each work accepted. Works due 15; works Oct. 18. E. J. Whetzle, Presi- 
Aug. ll. Mrs. H. C. Bradley, 49 New dent, 3015 Greenwood Rd., Shreveper:, 
Sireet, Newark, N. J. La. 


OPEN COMPETITIONS 


AMERICAN UNIVERSITY, WASHINGTON; 
Ten competitive scholarships of 38200 
each for one year’s tuition. Open to high research, or proved creative ability. Can- 
school graduates. Closes Sept. 17. For didates must 
entry blank write Box 103, College of 
Arts & Sciences, The American Univ., 
Washington, D. C. 


exceptional cases, over 40. Selections to 
be made on basis of unusual capacity for 


present plans for proposed 
study. Applications due by Oct. 15. Henry 
Allen Moe, Secretary General, John Simon 
Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, 551 


Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
GOVERNMENT MURAL, HARRISONBURG 


(VA.); Post Office. Open to artists of 10 NEW ORLEANS ART 
states and District of Columbia. Award LEANS: 
$5,850. Closing date Sept. 10. For infor- 
mation apply Thos. C. Colt, Director, Vir- 
ginia Museum of Fine Arts, Richmond, Va. 


SCHOOL, NEW OR- 
Competitive scholarships of one 
year’s full tuition in painting, drawing, 
composition, lithography. Open to men & 





women 18-30 who meet entrance require- 
ments. Write for entry blank immedi- 
ately. New Orleans Art School Educa- 
tional Committee, 612 Royal St... New 
Orleans, La. 


GOVERNMENT MURAL, SAN FRANCISCO; 
Rincon Annex P. O. National Competition. 
27 mural panels. Award $26,000. Closing 
date October 1, 1941. For information ap- 
ply Section of Fine Arts, Public Buildings 
Administration, Federal Works Agency, PHOTOGRAPHY COMPETITION; Museum 
Washington, D. C. of Modern Art. Open to amateur & pro- 


fessional photographers in U. 5S. $1.00 
GUGGENHEIM MEMORIAL FOUNDATION; 


entry fee. Subject: “Image of Freedom.” 
Fellowships of $2,500 each for one year's 


100 purchase prizes of $25 each. Closing 
research, or creative work in fine arts, 


date Aug. 15. Department of Photog- 
including music. Open to all citizens of 


raphy, Museum of Modern Art, 11 W 


U. S. between ages of 25 and 40, or, in 53rd St.. New York, N. Y. 
THE EXHIBITION 
ALBANY, N. Y., Inst. of Art: Paste Artists Ptge.; Islamic Art; North Indian & Cen- 
of the Upper Hudson; Albany Silver tral Asian Art, to Aug. 31. 
smiths, to Sept. 1. CHICAGO, ILL., Art Inst.: Portraits of 
ANDOVER, MASS., Addison Gall.: Seeing Chicago Men & Women; European Em- 
Eye to Eye, to Aug. 31. broideries, to Sept. 7. Sculpture by 
ASBURY PARK, N. J., Soc. of Fine Arts: C. Milles, to Sept. 28. International W a- 


Summer Annual, to Sept. 3. tercolor Exhibit, to Oct. 5. 


AUBURN, N. Y., Cayuga Museum: A. Meck- CINCINNATI, O., Art Museum: Apprecia- 
len, to Aug. 21. K. Farrell, to Sept. 15. tion of the Arts; 
BALTIMORE, MD... Museum of Art: “A can Prints; Portraits, to Sept. 1. 


Century of Baltimore Collecting,” to CLEVELAND, ©O., Museum of Art: Silver 
Sept. 1. 


Contemporary Ameri- 


Jubilee Exhibition, to Sept. 28. 
Walters Gall.: Wm. T. Walters Retro- COSHOCTON, 0., 
spective Exhibit, to Oct. 1. Museum: Anniversary Exhibit of Histori- 

BENNINGTON, VT., Museum: W. W. Fahne. cal Material, to Sept. 1. 
stock, to Aug. 14. FE. B. Child Memorial BENVER, COL., Art Museum: Annual Ex- 
Exhibit, Aug. 15-31. hibit; to Aug. 15. Walt Kuhn, to Sept. 1. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Public Library: Early FLAGSTAFF, ARIZ... Museum of No. Ari- 
imerican Glass, to Aug. 13. 

BOSTON, MASS., Museum of Fine Arts: 


Johnson-Humrickhouse 


zona: Indian Portraits by E. Comins, 
Aug. 2-19. H. Denetsosie, Aug. 23-Sept. 10. 


Chinese Buddhist Paintings, to Sept. 1 GALLUP, N. MEX., Gallup Art Center: In- 

BRADENTON, FLA... Memorial Pier Gall.: dian Arts in U. S., to Aug. 31. 

NV. Y. Children’s Ptgs., Aug. 1l-Sept. 6. GREEN BAY, WIS., Neville Museum: Alice 
dlaskan Ptgs., Aug. 25-Sept. 20. Thevin, to Aug. 25. 

BUFFALO, N. Y., Albright Gall.: Design in GREENVILLE, MISS., Delta Art Center: 
irt, to Sept. 1. WPA Artists; California Artists, to Aug. 
Museum of Science: 3000 Years of Chi- 31. 
nese Ceramics, to Sept. 30. GROSSE POINTE FARMS, MICH... Alger 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS., Fogg Museum: French House: Lyonel Feininger, to Aug. 31. 














L. ALAVOINE 


6 CO. 
INTERIOR DECORATIONS 


FURNITURE, TAPESTRIES 
| OBJETS D’ART | 









712 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK | 
42 Avenue Kleber, PARIS 








FRENCH 
MODERN 
PAINTINGS 


PIERRE MATISSE 


51 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


NEWHOUSE 


GALLERIES, INC. 


PAINTINGS 


15 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 















SOO AAR LR merica’s 


first All-American Art Gal- 


TONYING 


& COMPANY, Inc. 


lery .. . devoted since 1892 
solely to the work of na- 
tive artists of note and 


CHINESE 


promise. A unique service 


ANTIQUES 


to collectors, whose in- 


quiries are invited. “ 
5 East 57th Street 
NEW YORK 


SHANGHAI PEIPING 


MACBETH GALLERY 
ll E. 57th St... New York 
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MIDTOWN 


A. D. GRUSKIN, DIRECTOR 





AUGUST EXHIBITION 


WATERCOLORS 


By IMPORTANT CONTEMPORARY 


AMERICAN ARTISTS 


TRAVELING GROUP AND ONE-MAN 
EXHIBITIONS OF OILS, WATER 
COLORS, DRAWINGS AND PRINTS 
NOW BEING BOOKED FOR 1941-1942 


Inquiries from Museums 


and Art Associations Invited 


605 MADISON AVE., 
(bet 


NEW YORK 
57 & 58 Sts.) 





PORTRAITS | 


by the 


Leading 
American 
Artists 


On exhibition at our two 
Galleries, and included in 
the current show at the 


Fine Arts Building 
215 West 57th Street 


Information regarding price, 
other details furnished on 


size and 
request. 


Grand Central Art Galleries, Inc. 


15 Vanderbilt Avenue and 
Hotel Gotham, 5th Av. at 55th St., 








KENNEDY®&Co. 


785 Fifth Ave., New York 
Presents exhibition of 
LIVING AMERICAN 
PRINTMAKERS 


at 
Fine Arts 


215 West 57 Street, New York 
DEALERS SHOW 
AMERICAN ART 


Galler 





AMERICA’S 
LARGEST 
GALLERIES 


devoted exclusively to the 
exhibition of contempo- 
rary American painting, 
invite you to a Summer 
group show of the works 
of 25 of the nation's rank- 
ing painters. 

Open daily from 10 A.M. to 


6 P.M., except Saturdays and 
Sundays during July & August 


‘| Associated American Artists 


| 711 Fifth Avenue New York 


30 


N.Y.C. 








HANOVER, N H.. Ceafteman Fair Veu 
Hampshire Art Assoc., Aug. 11-16 
HARTFORD, CONN., Moyer Gall.: Old & 
Contemporary Ptes g W ater« olors, to 
Sept. I 
Wadsworth Atheneum imerican Ptgs., 
Watercolors & Prints, to Sept. 1 
HOUSTON, TEX.,. Museum of Fine Arts 


Etchings, to Aug. 30. Hopi & Zuni Art, 
to Sept. 1. Abstract Art, Aug. 2-Sept. 28 
KANSAS CITY, MO., Nelson Gall.: Contem- 


porary Drawings & Watercolors, to 


31. 
LA GRANDE, ORE., Ronde Valley 
“Comedy & Tragedy,” to Aug. 19 
LOS ANGELES, CAL., 


Robinson Collection; 


Aug 


Grande 


Center: 
County Museum: E. G 
French Ptg 


» to Aug 


10. Thorne Miniature Rooms; M. Alvare=, 
to Aug. 31. 
Dalzell Hatfield Gall: Vanet, Renoir, 


Degas, to Aug. 31. 


Municipal Art Commission: Los Angeles 
irtists, to Aug. 31. 
Vigeveno Gall Ll idrion & E Vaclet, 
to Aug. 15 
MANCHESTER, N. H., Currier Gall.: Con- 
temporary American Artists, to Sept. 28 
MASSILLON, ©O., Massillon Museum: Butler 
dirt Institute Exhibit, to Aug. 31. 
MEMPHIS, TENN., Brooks Memorial Gall.: 
Mexican Art, to Aug. 30. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN... Inst. of Arts 


Blake's Engravings;: English & American 
Silver; Chinese Pottery, to Sept. 15. 
Walker Art Center: John UHuseby, to 
Aug. 18 

MOORHEAD, MISS., Sunflower County Art 
Center: Pueblo Indian Ptgs.; Early Amer- 
ican Architecture; Prints, to Aug. 31. 

MORGANTOWN, W. VA., Art Center: 4 a- 


tercolors, to Aug. 10. American Oils, Aug. 


10-31. 

MYSTIC, CONN., Mystic Art Assoc., Members 
Exhibit, to Sept. 14. 

NEWARK, N. J., Artists of Today Gall.: 
Associated Artists, Aug. 3-17. Members 
Show, Aug. 17-31. 

Museum:"“Three Southern Neighbors.” to 
Aug. 31. 

New Jersey Gall.: Landscapes & Marines 
by New Jersey Artists, to Aug. 8. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN., Yale Art Gall.: Moore 
Collection of Textiles; Persian Ptgs., to 
Sept. 1. 

NEW HOPE, PA Delaware Book Shop: 
imerican Folk Art, to Sept. 1. 


NEW MILFORD, CONN...” Theatre-In-The- 
Dale: R. Chalmers, to Aug. 9. P. 
Aug. 13-23. R. 


Kappel, 


Brasher, Aug. 27-Sept. 6. 


OAKLAND, CAL., Art Gall.: Drawings by 
P. Kurman, Aug. 2-31. 

OXFORD, MISS., Oxford Art Gell.: “Mid- 
Western Scene,” to Aug. 31. 

PEACE DALE, R. IL., Seuth County Art 


Assoc.: Members Annual, Aug. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 
Arts: 


Museum: 


13-30. 
Academy of 

to Sept. 1 

Collection of 


Fine 
imerican Art, 


Holmes 
to Oct. 1. 


Chinese 
Bronzes, 





Draw- 


PITTSBURGH, PA Carnegie Inst.: 


ings by E. Abbey, to Aug. 31. 


PITTSFIELD, MASS... Berkshire Museum: 
Ptes of Birds & Trees by R. Brasher, 


to Aug. 31. Alexander Brook, Aug. 5-31. 
PORTLAND, ME., Sweat Museum: WV. Cum- 

mings: K. Zerbe, to Aug. 31. 
PORTLAND, ORE., Art Museum: Master- 


pieces of French Ptg.., 
ROCKFORD,  ILL., Art 


to Sept. 15. 


Assoc.: Colored 


Prints, to Aug. 31. M. Beatson, Aug. 18- 
Sept. 7. 

ROSWELL, N. MEX., Roswell Museum: Wa- 
tercolors from Louisiana, to Aug. 12. 


SACRAMENTO, CAL., Crocker Gall.: ‘“*4mer- 
ican Humor in Art,” to Aug. 15. 

SALT LAKE CITY, UT., Utah State Art 
Center: Currier & Ives Prints; Design 
with Materials; R. Jones, to Aug. 31. 

SAN DIEGO, CAL., Fine Arts Gall.: Na- 


tional Watercolor Exhibit, to Sept. 1. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., de Young Museum: 
French Watercolors & Drawings; G. Bid- 
dle, to Aug. 31. 

Gump's: Old & Modern Masters; C. Rabus, 


to Aug. 31. 


Palace of Honor: Portraits; 
English Color Prints & Ptgs., to Aug. 31. 
Aug. 9-31 

MEX., Museum of New Mex- 


& Ptg. by B. 


Legion of 


Winslow Homer, 


SANTA FE, N. 


ico: Sculpture Frazier, to 


Aug. 30 

SEATTLE, WASH., Art Museum: Seattle 
irtists; Oriental Collections; European 
Prints, to Sept. 31. 
Henry Gall.: GC. Post; Drawings by 
MW. Crooks, to Aug. 31. 

SHREVEPORT, LA., State Art Gall.: AK. Fits- 
patrick, Aug. 3-23. K. Wolfe, Aug. 24- 


Sept. 13. 
SIOUX CITY, TA., 
Aug. 31. 


Art Center: Ceramics, to 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., State Museum: North 
Mississippi Valley Artists, to Sept. 1. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS... Museum of Fine 

Arts: Armor from J. W. Higgins Collec- 
tion, to Sept. 30. 
SPRINGFIELD, MO... Art Museum: Batiks 
by Missouri Artists, to Aug. 31. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., Museum of Fine Arts: 


imerican Artists, 
TOLEDO, O., 
rary American to Aug. 31. 
UTICA, N. Y., Munson-Williams-Proctor 
Inst.: Gova Prints; Aug. 31. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. Members’ 
Exhibit, to Sept. 30. 


to Sept. 31. 
Museum of Art: Contempo- 
irtists Annual, 
Posters, to 


Arts Club: 


Corcoran Gall.: Faculty of Corcoran 
School of Art, to Aug. 31 
Publie Library: Ptgs. by Children, to 
Aug. 31. 

WEST PALM BEACH, FLA., Norton Gall.: 
Daumier Prints, to Aug. 31. 

WICHITA, Kan., Art Museum: J. Noble; 
French Etchings; Hogarth Lithographs, 


to Aug. 31. 


WILMINGTON, DEL., Delaware Art Center: 
fudubon’s Birds of America, Aug. 10- 


Sept. 14. 
WILMINGTON, N. €., 


Contemporary 


WPA Museum of Art: 
Aug. 31. 


imericans, to 


NEW YORK CITY* 


Allied Arts, 349 W. 86 
Summer Show, to Aug. 30 
American British, 44 W. 56 
Summer Salon, to 
160 Park 
Limited Editions: 
Associated 


Academy 


Aug. 22 
Arden, 
Sculpture, 
711 Fifth 
Group Show, 
333 W. 87 
Member Group, to Sept. 30 
38 E. 57. . American Ptgs., to Sept. 1 
Sixth at 58 
Carman: Lithographs, 


to Sept. 1 
American, 


to Sept. I 
A.W.A., 


Babcock, 
Barbizon-Plaza, 
to Oct. 1 


Bland, 41 E. 57 
Early Americans, to Sept. 1 
Bonestell, 106 E. 57.....Group, to Sept. 1 
Brandt, 50 E. 57 
“Places You Can't Go This Summer,” 
to Sept. 1 
Brooklyn Museum 


Vollard Publications, 
Printed Art, 
11 E. 57 
Contemporary 
Century, 7 W. 43 
Summer Exhibition, 
iw. 8 
Group Sculpture, 
Arts, 38 W. 57 
“The Hudson River”: 
“35 Not Over $35,” 
Decorators, 745 Fifth. .** 
Durand-Ruel, 12 E. 57 
XIX Century French, 
Ferargil, 63 E. 57...Americans, 
Findlay, 69 E. 57...-.-... Group, 
Fine Arts, 215 W. 57 
“Dealers Show American Art,” 
Grand Central, 15 Vanderbilt 
Founders Show, to Nov. 13 
Hotel Gotham 
Americans, to Sept. 1 
. Americans, to Aug. 30 
Knoedler, 14 E - Americans, to Sept. 1 
Kohn, 608 Fifth. .John Rogers, to Aug. 15 
Frances Pratt, Aug. 18-Sept. 12 


to Sept. 21 
to Oct. 19 
Carstairs, 
French, to Sept. 1 
to Sept. 1 
Clay Club, 
to Sept. 1 
Contemporary 
Group: 
to Aug. 30 
Birds,” to Aug. 29 


to Sept. I 
to Sept. 1 
to Sept. 1 


to Aug. 21 


Grand Central, 


Kleemann, ¢ 


Kraushaar, 730 Fifth... 
John Levy, 11 E. 57.. 
Lilienfeld, 21 E. 57 

Still-life: French & American, to Sept. 1 
Macbeth, 11 E. 57 


-Group, to Sept. 1 


Group, to Sept. 1 


Contemporary Artists, to Sept. 1 
Mayer, 41 E. 57 
Contemporary Prints, to Sept. 1 


Metropolitan Museum 
The China Trade; Work in Use, to Sept. 1 
Prints by Whistler, to Sept. 30 
605 Madison 
Watercolor Group, 
Milech, 108 W. 57... 
Montross, 785 Fifth 
dmerican Artists, to Sept. 1 
Morton, 130 W. 57. .Alma White, to Aug. 18 
Museum of Modern Art 
Picasso; National Defense Posters, to Sept. 7 
Art f Britain at War, to Sept. 13 
Newman, 66 W. 55 
Paintings for the Home, 
N. Y. Publie Library 
British XX Century Printmakers, 
Nierendorf, 18 E. 57 
*““Masters of Contemporary 
Non-Objective, 24 E. 54 
Summer Show, 
O'Toole, 24 E. 64 
XVI-XX Century Landscapes, 
Reed, 46 W. 57 
Designers & Craftsmen; Bolegard, 
Joep Nicolas, 
St. Etienne, 46 W. 57 
Modern Art, to Sept. 1 
Madison 
Old Masters, to Sept. 1 
Sterner, 9 E. 57. .Summer Show, to Sept. 1 
Vendome, 23 W. 56 
Revolving Show, to Sept. 1 
Wakefield, 64 E. 55...... Group, to Sept. 1 
Weyhe, 794 Lexington 
Prints & Drawings, to 
19 E. 64 
Old Masters, to 


Midtown, 
to Sept. 1 
5 


imericans, to Sept. 1: 


to Sept. 4 
to Nov. 30 
Art,” to Sept. 1 
to Oct. 1 


to Sept. 15 


to Aug. 16 


Aug. 15-Sept. 8 


Schoenemann, 605 


Sept. 1 
Wildenstein, 


Sept. 1 


*EXHIBITIONS ARE OF PAINTINGS UNLESS OTHERWISE SPECIFIED. 
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AMERICAN AND 
FRENCH PAINTINGS 


KRAUSHAAR 
GALLERIES 722.5" % 


NEW YORK 


BABCOCK Galleries 


American Paintings 


CarMINE Dacesio, Director 


38 EAST 57 ST., NEW YORK 





AMERICAN ART 


PAINTINGS—DRAWINGS—ETCHINGS 


KLEEMANN 


38 E. 57 NEW YORK 





KROLL 
ETNIER 
PITTMAN 


STERNE 
SPEIGHT 
L. BLANCH 


BRUCE 
LAUFMAN 
RITMAN 


FARNSWORTH WHORF and others 


GALLERIES 


MILCH 108 West 57 St., N.Y. 
DOWNTOWN 


Closed during August 





Reopening in September 


AYATIVI 


43 EAST 51 ST.——— 


ALBERT DUVEEN 


Early American 


Paintings 


730 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 
(Heckscher Building) 


NEW YORK 





LILIENFELD 


GALLE R 1 


g $ 


Old & Modern Masters 
21 EAST 57th ST., New York 





JOHN LEVY 
GALLERIES, INC. 


Paintings 


11 East 57 Street * New York 








CHAO MING CHEN 


Chinese Antiques 
vstablished 


in the United States 
in 1920 


339-341 East 29th St. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 








CARROLL CARSTAIRS 


XIX and XX Century 
FRENCH PAINTINGS 


11 East 57 Street. New York 





Ferargil Galleries | 









Frederic Newlin Price 


Fe 


| 633 East 57 Se... New York | 
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A FREE COPY FOR A FRIEND 
Don’t you feel that among your friends there 
are many to whom the new ART news 1s just the art 


publication they have been waiting for? 


Those are the people we want on our subscrip- 


tion list. We would like to suggest to you that these 










art-minded friends of yours would surely appreciate 
having a free sample copy of the new ART news, 
entirely without obligation to you or them. You can 
give each of them one simply by filling in their names 
and addresses on the coupon below and mailing it to 


us foday. We are happy to do the rest. 


ll ned ee ei ciel 


) . . _ . 
ase indicate on the coupon ae 
Please ind F CIRCULATION OFFICE, ART xews, 136 EAST 57 ST., NEW YORK 


whether you want us to mention hed: tron: senate colin, witecak dibleaiiie aie Maa 
ame or not. Your wishes 
asi inlenaias NAME ADDRESS 
will be caretully tollowed. 


CIRCULATION OFFICE, 
ARTI NeEws 


136 EAST 57 ST., NEW YORK 


PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES + INC 


30 EAST FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK e PLAZA _ 3-7573 


Hiram H. Parke, President 
Otto BERNET, ARTHUR SWANN, LEsuieE A. Hyam, Vice-Presidents 


Epwarp W. Keyes, Secretary and Treasurer 


QPECrALISTS for more than thirty vears in the man- 
agement of public sales, under whose personal direction 
jointly or severally were held such notable public sales as the: 


MRS. HENRY WALTERS A. EDWARD NEWTON 
OGDEN MILLS JOHN A. SPOOR 
JUDGE ELBERT H. GARY MRS. WHITELAW REID 
THOMAS FORTUNE RYAN SAMUEL UNTERMYER 
CLENDENIN J. RYAN MRS. CORNELIUS J. SULLIVAN 
JAMES STILLMAN EDWARD S. KNAPP 

EDITH ROCKEFELLER McCORMICK 


* 


ADVICE AND CONSULTATION 


on disposal or appraisal of properties, without charge 
or obligation. 


* 


EXHIBITIONS AND PUBLIC SALES 
Weekly from September to June 


* 
Located at 
30 EAST FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK 


in offices and galleries especially designed for the dignified display 
and public sale of paintings, prints, furniture, tapestries, jewelry, 
books, manuscripts, and related property. 





